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During the war, Netherlanders imprisoned in Germany re- 
ceived a regular quota of Red Cross prisoner-of-war packages. 
When they returned home after victory, these men had 


high praise for one of the items in these packages . . . Pills-’ 


bury’s pre-mixed cereal . . . the cereal originally designed 
as an Army ration to provide a “G.I.” with a nourishing 
bowlful of breakfast. 

The Netherlands government thought so much of this 
good food that it ordered huge quantities for relief feeding, 
to help unfortunate Netherlanders survive the rugged winter 
ahead. 

The reconversion of this wartime food to peacetime relief 
is merely one instance of how Pillsbury is playing its part 
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in helping America help others throughout the world. It is 
a job that did not end with surrender. It w#// not end until 
hungry people everywhere can be relieved of their want. 

We of Pillsbury consider ourselves fortunate in being able 
to help those less fortunate in other lands without stinting 
Americans at home. We are happy to dedicate our vast stores 
of grains, our enormous milling capacity, and our every 
energy to this new American responsibility. 

We intend to fulfill this responsibility as carefully and 
completely as we do our primary peacetime task—keeping 
America’s hard-working bakers supplied with the Pillsbury 
products they need to produce wholesome, nourishing bak- 
ing for America’s millions. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGI 
“ in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS - 








HAVE YOU A 
QUESTION ABOUT 
YOUR PLANT? VN 


Are you mixing efficiently in your | 
feed mill? 

Are you handling your products at 
low cost? 


Is your grain storage efficient and 
adequate ? 


Is your packaging operation fast, low 
in cost and properly located ? 


Many of these questions you 

probably cannot answer simply 

because you have lived with 

your own plant so long. Let us 

help you prepare for the keen 

competition post war. Now is 
the time to do it. 
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he = JONES- HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. = 


‘Designers and Builders for Willers and the —American Grain Trade — 
—_—_... 1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ——— 
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“Good bread comes easy with 
Ismerta.” We want to emphasize 
that point because it is doubly im- 
portant this year. 


The baker who has to struggle along 
with less sugar and less shortening 
will find Ismerta the type of high 
quality flour that responds smoothly 
to formula and handling adjustments. 


Ismerta is made that way from 
wheat of good protein quality and 
sound baking character. 








THE IsmERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


li dis Bi ti ih 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Four of America’s leading wheat producing states 
are back of Page’s mill. We draw grain from each— 
a valuable guarantee of dependable flour in these days ‘9 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS + ee ee 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 








Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 





Flours 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. s" vs || STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 




















The grand reputation that POLAR 
BEAR flour enjoys in the leading 
bakeshops of the nation is a tribute 
well-deserved by many years of 
uniform, dependable baking results. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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A Sealed, Sanitary, 
25-Pound Closure 


The sealed, flat closure you get with the 
Bemis Deltaseal System of Packaging 
gives your flour new protection against 
contamination and sifting. In addition, 
you get important savings in storage 
and shipping space. There is no “air” 
in storage piles or loaded cars because 
the symmetrical Deltaseal package uses 
all space. 


Give your trade the advantages of the 
Deltaseal paper bag in the 25-pound 
size. Call your nearest Bemis represent- 
ative today for details. No obligation. 





BEM/S 


ala! 7 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 


LOOK AT THESE DELTAS EAL ADVANTAG ES: Chicago * Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston 


Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville 








» . : Memphis * Mobile *» New Orl * New York Cit 
You save time and manpower on your Mass displays are easy to build, and Notelk » Oklchoma City * Omaha * Onlende * Peoria 
packaging lines. Closure is made —_ housewives prefer the “easy pour” Sn Peattoce's Seutie > Wichina »’ Wilmington, Call 
automatically. Filling may be done spout that makes it easy to fill and BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
manually or automatically. measure right from the bag. Now you a ees REO 


Deltaseal Bags have long had a fol- can have these advantages in a 25- 
lowing with both tradeand consumer. _ pound bag. 

















BAKER FLOURS Freee 
on 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


of Dependable Quality 
Wheat Flours 
: *“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 
Rye Flours 
Wuitet RYE Mepium RYE Dark RYE 
Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL MepituM RYE 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meprum-FiNneE 
“THERE IS NO 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
S U 6 S T I T u T E MANUFACTURERS OF 
59 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
F oO R e UALI TY WINONA, MINNESOTA ; 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


ae TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
GRAIN MERCHANTS - ince ety io, THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





























Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains p< gy ago — ABILENE, KANSAS 
MINNEAPOLIS SULUTE. Mii. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
ZA 


Minnesota Girt FLour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e , p Te Wats CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Curbing Government Corporations 


ONGRESS is giving increased at- 

tention to stricter control of 
government corporations and to the 
speedy elimination of those found 
to have outlived their usefulness. 
The House has passed H. R. 3660 
which would require budgetary con- 
trol of all wholly-owned government 
corporations and systematic review 
by the General Accounting Office 
of the accounts of all government 
corporations of which there are ap- 
proximately 100. 

Such practices would be entirely 
consistent with procedures normally 
followed with other government agen- 
cies and in business. The legislation 
would require congressional action to 
create a corporation and would pre- 
vent additional government capital 
or paid-in surplus to be subscribed 
to any government corporation ex- 
cept by specific congressional ap- 
propriation. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has sent to Congress 
this communication: 

“In the interest of further integra- 
tion of government corporations, we 
believe that the Treasury should have 
control over bond issues and similar 
obligations of such corporations. 

‘It is understood that practically 
all bonds and notes of government 
corporations are now purchased by 
the Treasury, which in turn issues 
obligations of the United States in 
order to obtain funds for them. 

“Control of the sale and purchase 
of the obligations of the corporations 
is of such importance that it should 
be made the responsibility of the 
Treasury by law, and we favor pro- 
visions to that effect.” 

Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren, former member of the 
House, is outspoken in his criticism 
of the spread and freedom of gov- 
ernment corporations, asserting that 
a “bush-ax or a meat cleaver should 
be used.” Members of Congress have 
been equally vigorous of speech on 
the subject. Senator E. H. Moore of 
Oklahoma, has stated the case as 
follows: 


The Corporation Roster 


“These Government corporations 
are divided into three general classi- 
fications: First, 40 corporations di- 
rectly owned by the government and 
supervised by governmental agencies; 
second, four wholly owned govern- 
ment corporations independently op- 
erated under direct statutory au- 
thority; and, third, 11 corporations in 
which the government has a propri- 
etary interest, or a contractual rela- 
tion. In addition, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures lists 13 fed- 
eral government agencies engaged in 
the fields of credit, banking and oth- 
er business enterprises. 

“The dimensions and scope of the 
activities of these corporations and 
agencies are of infinite proportions. 
In practically every case they have 
trespassed far beyond the outer 
boundary of the most liberal inter- 
pretation of the congressional pow- 
ers intended for them. I dare the 
assertion that there is not a single 
member of Congress or a_ single 
Committee of Congress that has a 
Complete grasp of the manifold 
machinations of this group of eco- 
nomic giants. 

“Whatever name may be applied 
to the system, it all adds up to a 
controlled economy by governmental 
edict administered by an unresponsive 
bureaucracy. In each case the in- 


dividual is made subservient to the 
state, and the lives of the people 
affected are regulated for the bene- 
fit of the government, instead of 


- having a government regulated for 


the advantage of its people. 
“Those who would harness our 
democracy with a planned economy 
are no longer deceptive. They firm- 
ly believe that government can blue- 
print our economy without totalitari- 
anism. The planners believe that in 
times of business recessions and pe- 


riods of unemployment, government 
should come to the rescue with gov- 
ernment financed projects, made 
work, and other artificial stimulants. 
Conversely, they believe, in times of 
prosperity, labor shortages, and in- 
flationary trends, that government 
support should be withdrawn, and 
tax burdens’ increased, and thus a 
brake applied to the wheels of busi- 
ness. 

“For more than a decade we have 
experienced this philosophy of gov- 


ernment and have witnessed its fail- 
ure, but the effectiveness of the plan 
to accomplish the objectives claimed 
for it is not the question. The ques- 
tion is, What does it do to democ- 
racy, what does it do to our free- 
dom, what does it do to our con- 
stitutional guaranties? No plan or 
scheme that arbitrarily directs the 
national economy, however good the 
result may be, can function. without 
a master mind in the driver’s seat. 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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A FEW GOOD 
TERRITORIES 


OPEN FOR 
BROKERAGE 


CONNECTIONS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


The 


CONSOLIDATED FLouR MILLS Co. 


WICHITA (1) KANSAS 


Kansas’ Largest Independent Millers 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 


















the ideal bakery flours. 








From preferred wheat types grown on rich western soil, 
come these ideal bakery flours. They are produced in a 
modern country mill under supervision of experts in milling 
technique. The advantages of this top-notch pedigree are 
apparent in the way these flours perform in the shop and 


the fine, soft loaf they produce. 








ALVA ROLLER 











MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Aggressive Export Program Planned 





Italy to Require 


150,000 Tons of 
Wheat Monthly 


Washington, D. C.—Citing an Ital- 
ian wheat crop which is the poorest 
in 20 years, Spurgeon M. Keeny, 
chief of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Italian Mission, said that that nation 
will have to import a minimum of 
150,000 tons of wheat monthly until 
the next harvest. Even this amount 
of imported wheat will not increase 
the daily diet. 

At the same time President Tru- 
man was giving to Congress a report 
to the effect that UNRRA had pur- 
chased large quantities of agricul- 
tural commodities and food in this 
country and urged that Congress ap- 
prove UNRRA funds for the forth- 
coming year, amounting to $1,350,- 
000,000. Before a House committee 
considering a deficiency appropriation 
measure Will Clayton, assistant sec- 
retary of state, requested the com- 
mittee include in its action an ap- 
proval of the authorized but unap- 
propriated $550,000,000 of our con- 
tribution to the UNRRA fund. 

Rep. C. A. Herter of Massachusetts 
who has just returned from Europe 
asked that certain restrictions be 
placed on UNRRA funds although 
he approved the appropriation of the 
$550,000,000 balance due on _ last 
year’s domestic contribution. 

Primarily Mr. Herter asserted it 
was necessary to let these foreign re- 
cipients understand that relief would 
end after next year. He said that 
he learned in Europe that the belief 
was spreading that relief might con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

He asked that full freedom be 


given United States press represen- 
tatives in countries receiving UNRRA 
relief supplies. In addition he said 
this government should demand that 
foreign nations publish statements 
of UNRRA officials within their coun- 
tries and that recipient countries 
should supply UNRRA full economic 
and financial information. A ban 
on the removal of UNRRA markings 
or identification was also asked by 
Mr. Herter. 





MILLERS’ FEDERATION PUSHES 
FOR FLOUR TRADE EXPANSION 


Accepts Responsibility for Doing Everything Possible to 
Promote Larger Business in Foreign Markets 
—Government Aid Sought 





Government Shows Awareness 
of Need for Flour Exports 


Washington, D. C.—Replying to a 
letter from William T. McArthur, 
general manager of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association, urging the 
need of a strong government policy 
favorable to flour exports, L. A. 
Wheeler, director of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
given assurance of the department’s 
interest. 

“The importance of the milling in- 
dustry and its close relationship to 
agriculture,” writes Mr. Wheeler, “is 
well recognized. We believe that an 
active foreign trade would greatly 
benefit both the industry and the pro- 
ducer. The pattern for postwar in- 
ternational trade is now being deter- 
mined, and the United States govern- 
ment is doing all it can in negotia- 
tions to liberalize the flow of trade. 
To the extent that trade barriers that 
have curtailed movement of agricul- 
tural products, including wheat flour, 
may be removed or reduced, the mill- 
ing industry as well as the producer 
should benefit.” 

Mr. McArthur and Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, have 


collaborated in bringing the flour ex- 
port problem before officials con- 
cerned with the current international 
loan negotiations. Mr. McArthur’s 
letter, putting the industry’s posi- 
tion on the record, follows: 

“The wheat flour milling industry 
is confronted with a very serious 
postwar operating problem. This 
problem ties directly in to the wheat 
surplus problem with which this 
country has been and again will be 
confronted. The answer to both is 
foreign trade. 

“In 1930 our industry exported 
some 9,500,000 sacks of flour to the 
European countries of United King- 
dom, Netherlands, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Germany, and in 1940, only 2,500,000 
sacks. This represents a loss of 342% 
of the flour output of the country and 
a loss of markets for 16,500,000 bus 
of wheat. The industry’s European 
business was an important part of 
that portion of our production upon 
which profit and loss depend. 

“The loss of such business plus Asi- 
atic markets in the early thirties 
created a sick milling industry. Only 


(Continued on page 37.) 





USDA Flour Specialist Proposed 
as Essential Aid to Export Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The present 
status of the flour export trade of 
this country invites the unpleasant 
conclusion that the export machin- 
ery of the milling industry has 
atrophied under wartime conditions 
and that the problem of business re- 
vival is one of basic rebuilding from 
the ground up. That is the opinion 
of competent milling industry observ- 
ers who are aware of the shortcom- 
ings of the industry in this field. 

However, this observation cannot 
be taken as a reflection on the ac- 
tivities of the Flour Millers Export 
Association or on any particular act 
of omission on the part of individual 
millers. During the war the flour 
export business has been virtually a 
government prerogative, and the in- 
dustry’s export association could do 
little more than. function as a hand 
maiden of the government. Overseas 
commercial flour contacts have been 
cut off and are not readily restored, 


yet the more fluid operations of the 
grain exporter, which are character- 
istically international, have been re- 
paired quickly. 

It is understandable that millers 
should be restive in face of the 
knowledge that private trading in 
export wheat has been resumed. 
However, the restoration of wheat 
exports before flour exports are re- 
sumed cannot be attributed solely 
to the enterprise of the grain trade. 
Basic conditions in foreign countries 
give wheat priority over flour. Es- 
sentially wheat tops a priority list 
as local milling abroad provides a 
basis for industrial rehabilitation and 
furnishes by-product millfeed sorely 
needed by foreign livestock and poul- 
try raisers who have been unable to 
obtain adequate supplies in this coun- 
try. Even the utmost foresight on 
the part of flour millers could not 
have prevented these conditions. 

At this point it must be stated that 
no one has vetoed flour on any ex- 
port program, but at the same time 
none of the foreign buyers are re- 
questing flour from the countries 
which appear as recipients of wheat 


exports. It is noticeable in Herman 
Fakler’s current report to the Mill- 
ers National Federation that a con- 
sequential foreign government such 
as Great Britian, with its British 
Supply Mission, does not have a flour 
buyer who is prepared to handle 
procurement except through the fa- 
cilities of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This leads to the equally interest- 
ing observation that USDA does not 
have within its ranks a flour spe- 
cialist as such. Nowhere within the 
department is there a thoroughgoing 
specialist for flour with authority or 
training comparable to that of Wal- 
ter Berger, for example, in the feed 
branch. 

The conclusion should not be 
reached, however, that men in the 
grain branch at USDA are wedded 
to the grain trade. In fairness to 
these gentlemen it must be said that 
they are acting to the best of their 
abilities in carrying out programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of foreign 
buyers. When the foreign trade 
comes forward with a request for 


(Continued on page 37.) 


Chicago, Ill. — Focusing attention 
upon the promotion of export trade 
in wheat flour during the postwar — 
period, C. D. McKenzie, president of 
the Millers National Federation, has 
directed the Washington office, un- 
der the supervision of Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president, to include in its 
program of work for the industry 
an active and energetic program for 
the encouragement of the exporta- 
tion of American wheat flour. This 
action was taken by Mr. McKenzie 
upon the recommendation of H. A. 
Bullis, chairman of the federation’s 
postwar planning committee, and A. 
E. Mallon, president of the Flour 
Millers Export Association. 

The export subcommittee, of * the 
postwar planning committee, at a 
meeting last May with the board 
of directors of the federation, rec- 
ommended that during the postwar 
period every effort should be made 
by the industry to re-establish and 
maintain an active foreign trade in 
American wheat flour. The commit- 
tee approved the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendation. During the summer, 
consideration was given to several 
plans of procedure to carry out the 
recommendation. The committee has 
concluded that this is essentially a 
promotion job which will be of bene- 
fit to the entire industry even 
though many millers do not partici- 
pate directly in export business. Con- 
sequently, it was felt that the fed- 
eration should accept the responsi- 
bility for doing everything possible 
in government circles in Washing- 
ton to promote and encourage such 
trade. 


No Duplication of Effort 


The recommendation of the post- 
war planning committee is not in- 
tended to interfere with or duplicate 
in any way the effective work which 
the export association has been do- 
ing and will continue to do for ex- 
porting millers. Mr. Bullis and Mr. 
Mallon feel that the benefit to be 
obtained from expanding foreign 
markets will accrue directly to ey- 
ery member of the milling industry, 
whether engaged in foreign trade or 
not and, therefore, that the promo- 
tional job is a federation responsi- 
bility. William T. McArthur, gen- 
eral manager of the export associ- 
ation, and Mr. Fakler will collabo- 
rate and work together closely in 
the development of this program. 
Mr. Fakler, in a special bulletin to 
federation members, sums up the 
situation as follows: 

“It seems to me what we need to 
do is to develop a positive conscious- 
ness on the part of our own gov- 
ernment officials of the importance 
of export trade in flour in order 
to maintain. a strong and healthy 
milling industry in this country. Dur- 
ing this postwar period governments 
will be dealing with governments and 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Bakers Call for Speedy Decontrol 





ENDORSE STATE ENRICHMENT 
AND MILK AT PREWAR LEVEL 


American Association’s Board of Governors Re-elects 
John T. McCarthy President, Fred L. Cobb Chair- 
man—Distribution Costs Will Be Studied 


By Rosert T. Beatry 
Editorial Staff of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Chicago, Il1l—The board of govern- 
ors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, meeting here on Oct. 16 and 
17, made important plans and com- 
mitments for the immediate postwar 
era. Decontrol of the industry as 
rapidly as possible, beginning with 
price control, was called for. Sub- 
sidies, except at the grower’s level, 
were opposed—this being the indus- 
try’s historical position. Other ac- 
tions and statements of policy were: 

Active endorsement of white bread 
enrichment in the various states. 

Approval of the use of milk in 
bread at not less than prewar levels. 

Opposition to any change in the 
current exemption for motor-carrier 
employees and approval of an amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which would provide for the es- 
tablishment of a two-year statute of 
limitations instead of five years as 
at present. 

Consideration of the distribution 
of a series of placards for use in 
bakeries, emphasizing better bakery 
sanitation practices by employees. 

Approval of a uniform bakery flour 
contract form. (Text on page 20.) 

Request for a thorough study of 
distribution costs, this matter being 
referred to the statistical depart- 
ment, which was given authority to 
employ whatever outside assistance 
is needed. 

On the subject of milk in bread 
there was some question as to what 
the optimum amount should be. It 
was stated that this could not be ar- 
rived at accurately because the vari- 
ables, such as water, quality of flour, 
temperature and humidity in plants, 
are different in each locality. 


McCarthy, Cobb Re-elected 


John T.’ McCarthy was renamed 
president of the association, and Fred 
L. Cobb chairman of the board. E. 
K. Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Baking 


Co., was named first vice president, 
Harold W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick 
Bakeries, San Francisco, Cal.,. was 
re-elected second vice president, Rus- 
sell L. White, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. was _ re-elected 
treasurer, and Tom Smith was re- 
elected secretary. 

The following were named to the 
executive committee: E. K. Quigg; 
L. E. Caster, Kieg-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill; Louis Garttner, 
Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis; 
Arthur Vos, Jr.. Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, Colo; E. E. Kelly, Jr., Butter 
Krust Baking Co., Lakeland, Fla; 
H. W. Kilpatrick; Gerald R. Williams, 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa; 
Henry Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago; Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; Harold 
B. West, West Baking Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Governors-at-large are: Milton Pe- 
tersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb; C. J. Patterson, Holsum 
Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo; Joseph 
Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga; J. W. Carence, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Dallas, 
Texas; George L. Morrison, General 
Baking Co., New York; C. J. Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; Bryce 
B. Smith, General Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


“Products Must Be Right” 


The annual meeting of the board, 
which was held at the Sherman Ho- 
tel, was attended by more governors 
than were present at any previous 
meeting. All, of course, were won- 
dering what is in store for the in- 
dustry during the coming year. The 
theme of the meeting was that indus- 
try products must be right and that 
interest must be centered on quality 
rather than price. 

Placards stressed the fundamentals 
that bakery personnel must know 
how and want to make good goods; 





New Institute Building Approved 
by Bakers’ Foundation Trustees 


Chicago, Ill.—Gerard R. Williams, chairman of the American Bakers 
Foundation, announces that the trustees of the foundation unanimously have 
approved immediate work to complete the effort to raise $1,000,000 in sup- 
port of plans to build a new institute building. The trustees have joined 
with the board of governors of the American Bakers Association and the 
directors of the American Institute of Baking in enthusiastically endorsing 
this action. Louis Garttner and Julian Livingston have been appointed as 
representatives of the trustees to work on the project with a committee 


from the AIB directorate. 


H. W. Zinsmaster, fund committee chairman, reported to the founda- 
tion trustees at a meeting on Oct. 16 that $198,000 is yet to be contributed 
to reach the million-dollar goal. Plans for the further fund effort will be 


announced soon. 


Lee Marshall, who has resumed his place as an ABA governor after his 
leave-of-absence while in government service, was elected foundation treas- 
urer. The resignation of R. K. Stritzinger, who had been elected to take Mr. 
Marshall’s place, was accepted with a vote of thanks for his splendid service. 


<> 
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that there is need for more and bet- 
ter trained bakery employees and 
for mutual understanding of em- 
ployee and management concerning 
responsibilities and welfare; that in- 
gredients must be clean, of high qual- 
ity and in proper balance; that man- 
agement must know how to make 
and sell goods; that manage- 
ment must have the will power 
to watch quality and costs to con- 
sumer more than competitors’ prac- 
tices and ways to go them one bet- 
ter; that baked goods must have high 
nutritive value, and that producers 
must give consumers factual analyti- 
cal data based on scientific research. 

Other fundamental principles en- 
dorsed were these: that “clean as a 
modern bakery” must be a fact and 
not just a slogan; that courtesy helps 
sell good goods; that equipment must 
have all modern improvements to 
reduce cost and help plant sanita- 
tion; that consumer acceptance is 
tops when goods are good; that alert- 
ness to change in consumer tastes 


—— 


and attitudes toward baked goods 
pays and requires constant atten- 
tion; that checking of progress is 
necessary. 

Membership in the association is 
still at an all-time high, notwith- 
standing a slight loss in number of 
plants represented. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT FLOUR SUBSIDY 
RATE OF 18c EXTENDED 


Washington, D. C.—The_ export 
subsidy on flour has been set at 18¢ 
until Nov. 1, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has announced. This is un- 
changed from the rate which had 
been in effect previous to Oct. 15, 
The export subsidy applies only to 
shipments from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, there being no additional: pay- 
ments on Pacific flour exports above 
the net over-all subsidy applicable at 
present. 
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Bakery Association Secretaries 
Unite in Group to Aid Industry 


Chicago, Ill.— Bakery association 
secretaries held a meeting here, on 
Oct. 15, which resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Conference of 
Bakers Association Secretaries, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
chairman, C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, 
Ga., who is secretary of the South- 
ern Bakers Association. 

This group has been functioning in- 
formally for a number of years, and 
during the war held frequent meet- 
ings. It was decided that a closer- 
knit organization could do even more 
for the industry, although the con- 
ference will continue as an informal 
discussion group, without by-laws, 
dues or regular officers. The chair- 
man will be elected annually. He 
will have the responsibility of con- 
tacting the members at least once 
every six months regarding the de- 
sirability of holding a meeting. 

Fred L. Cobb, board chairman of 
the American Bakers Association, 
urged the group to hold more fre- 
quent meetings, and suggested that 
it consider sponsoring regional meet- 
ings in order to co-ordinate activities 
of associations in each section. 

Members of the conference consist 
of A.B.A.’s secretarial staff and sec- 
retaries of sectional, state and local 
associations. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of 
admitting secretaries of semi-baking 
groups. The conference voted to 
open its meetings to the presidents 
of the associations when held just 
prior to A.B.A. conventions. It was 
also decided that when a secretary 
was unable to attend other meetings, 
he could designate an officer of his 
association to attend for him. 

L. Graves, president of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers Association, re- 
ported on the work of its local Wash- 
ington group on a sanitation com- 
mittee and the need for an educa- 
tional program by the Federal Food 
and Drug Department instead of its 
prosecution approach. The American 
Bakers Association or the American 
Institute of Baking will be asked to 
assume leadership in developing such 
a program and to provide material to 


aid the secretaries in doing the same 
work in their groups. A.B.A. also is 
expected to take the lead in working 
out, with the Millers National Fed- 
eration and other raw material or- 
ganizations, a program for prevent- 
ing contaminated supplies being 
brought into the bakeshop. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
a discussion of manpower, the re- 
employment of veterans and employ- 
ment of veterans under the appren- 
tice training system and in vocational 
training schools. It was decided that 
a booklet for veterans, with such a 
title as “So You Want to Go Into 
the Baking Business,’ would be use- 
ful, and the A.B.A. and the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America were 
asked to co-operate in the prepara- 
tion of such a booklet, the aim being 
to give the veteran a true picture of 
opportunities in the baking industry 
and also of the pitfalls to avoid. 
This booklet, it was thought, should 
be placed in the hands of bankers 
who grant loans to veterans. 

Present at the meeting were: L. 
Graeves, president Potomac States 
Bakers Association; T. Staab, Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association; C. P. 
Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bakers As- 
sociation; H. Shellhouse, represent- 
ing Kansas; George Buchan, presi- 
dent, and Harry Alford, secretary, 
of the Washington group; J. N. Da- 
vies, Cleveland Retail Bakers Asso- 
ciation; O. Parsons, West Virginia; 
Fred Callicotte, Missouri; Fred L. 
Cobb, J. T. McCarthy, J. Creed, Tom 
Smith, A.B.A; W. C. Mack, A.1.B; 
V. E. Marx, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Thelman Dallas, 
Associated Bakers of Illinois; C. M. 
McMillan, Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion and Georgia Bakers Council; 
Fred Laufenburg, Wisconsin; J. Long, 
Minnesota; Henry Topp, Associated 
Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago; 
John Dickson, president New Eng- 
land Bakers Association, and 
Wheeler, Portland, Oregon. 

Guests at dinner included Paul W. 
Zickgraff, Peoria, and Ann Patter- 
son, Chicago, former president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois. 
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FIFTY YEARS A BAKER — The 
bourd of governors of the American 


Bakers Association congratulated 
Henry Stude at a dinner meeting in 
Chicago on Oct. 16, upon his compie- 
tion of 50 years of service “to the 
baking industry, his country and his 
fellow nien.” He was described by 
Gerard R. Williams, who reviewed 
his many and varied accomplishments 
and contributions to the baking indus- 
try, as “one of its most outstanding 
and distinguished members.” The 
third generation of his family to en- 
gage in the baking business, Mr. 
Stude was first connected with the 
Stude Baking Co., of Houston, Texas, 
which was established in 1879. Sub- 
sequently the firm became the Texas 
Bread Co., with Mr. Stude at the 
head. Plants were operated § in 
Houston and Beaumont. In 1928, the 
bakeries were sold to the Dixie Bak- 
ing Co., and Mr. Stude severed all 
connections with them. He _ then 
served as president of the American 
Bakers Association continuously un- 
til 1937, after election to that post 
at the 1926 convention. Previously, he 
had served a year as president of 
the organization in 1917-18, when the 
group was known as the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. Since 
1937, Mr. Stude has been vice presi- 
dent of the Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago. 





AUGUST GRANULAR 
PRODUCTION GAINS 


—<>— 
29 Mills Turn Out 1,370,408 Sacks for 
Alcohol Usage, Using 3,200,765 
Bus Wheat 


Granular flour production during 
August increased slightly over July, 
With an output of 1,370,408 sacks, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. In 
August a year ago the granular grind 
was 1,395,198 sacks. 

Wheat ground in the manufacture 
of the August granular production 
was 3,200,765 bus, against 3,168,119 
In July and 3,715,935 in August last 
year. This brings the cumulative 
usage of wheat for the first two 
months of the crop year up to 6,368,- 
765 bus, compared with 6,998,007 a 
year ago, 

Millfeed production from the gran- 
war flour output totaled 55,319,138 
lbs in August, against 55,151,676 Ibs 
in July and 62,987,208 Ibs in August 
last year. For the first two months 
of this crop year 110,470,814 Ibs of 
millfeed have been produced from 
granular milling, against 118,739,117 


.about seven years. 


lbs in the same two months a year 
ago. 

The bureau reports 29 mills were 
engaged in the production of granu- 
lar flour during August, the same 
number as in July. 

GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 











Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1945— 
August .... 29 3,200,765 1 370,408 27.660 
arr 29 3.168,119 1,850,330 27.576 
| es 28 3,580,163 1,531,441 30.360 
ee: pisw ake 30 3.437.799 1,487,022 29,054 
eee 30 3,609,159 1.544.727 31,460 
BERTON sccce 31 3,876,382 1,637,478 34.546 
February .. 32 3,743.052 1.585.446 33,628 
January - 32 2,886,408 1,218.293 25,980 
Totals - 27,501,847 11,720,145 240,264 
1944— 
December... 34 3,230,994 1.369.527 27.578 
November... 31 3,774,889 1,599,148 32.275 
October ... 34 4,232,948 1.805.400 37.005 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1.994.587 38.983 
August .... 36 3,715,935 1.595,198 31,492 
(2) See 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
BOG ceseee 8 3.792,524 1.626.261 31.928 
May ....... 38 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,658 
Se 32 3 697.372 1.595.601 31,645 
March -.- 30 3,662,093 1,576.802 31.793 
February .. 29 3.270.846 1.399.963 28,134 
January ... 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
Total - 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 
December... 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23.165 
November... 25 2.357.287 998.217 21,018 
October ... 28 2.754.777 1.174.174 24.146 
September.. 31 2.988.834 1,250.328 27,053 
August .... 30 3.299.254 1,335.943 32.411 
P| ere 37 3.526.496 1,332.363 39,238 
<i 45 5,6286432 2.051.461 66,872 
| iN Meee 43 4.859.196 1.770.293 57,453 
ro a ce 40 3,762,109 1.372.650 44,204 
March .... 35 3,866,545 1,419.316 45,037 
February .. 28 2.164,206 790,918 25.458 
January ... 18 1.781,175 648,093 21,099 
Totals . 39.336.502 15,242,409 426,154 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
GAINS IN AUGUST 


—<— 
Production Totals 336,196 Sacks, Up 
13.1% From July—24 Mills Use 
741,917 Bus of Rye 





Production of rye flour during Au- 
gust showed a gain of 13.1% over 
July, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. The August output was 336,- 
196 sacks, as compared with 297,253 
sacks in July, the first month for 
which these production statistics 
were available. 

Reports were received from 24 mills 
making rye flour in August, against 
23 in July. These plants used 741,917 
bus of rye in the August production 
of rye flour, against 658,912 bus in 
July, a gain of 12.6%. 

Production of offal by rye mills 
during August total 6,824,026 Ibs, 
against 6,182,443 Ibs in July, a gain 
of 10.4%. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 








the United States Department of Com- 
merece: 
Grain Flour Offal 
No. ground, output, produced, 
mills bus sacks tons 
June .... 35 654,068 297,655 3,215 
. re 658,912 297,253 3,091 
August .. 24 741,917 336,196 3,412 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
OPENS SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Chicago, Ill. — Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Beardstown, Ill., has opened a 
branch sales office at 112 North 
Broadway, Tupelo, Miss., according 
to an announcement by R. H. Hom- 
mel, Jr., vice president of the com- 
pany. It will be in charge of James 
A. Reed, newly appointed southeast- 
ern sales manager. Mr. Reed has had 
extensive experience in the southeast- 
ern territory, and formerly was with 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. for 
Mr. Reed will 
devote his efforts primarily to the 
sale of family flour. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 
APPROACHES ALL-TIME HIGH 


Output of 23,204,530 Sacks Moderately Above July — 
Cumulative Total of 45,451,481 Sacks 7,000,000 
Above First Two Months of 1944 


Production of flour during August 
increased somewhat over the July 
outturn and was not far below the 
all-time record monthly production 
of May, 1945, according to the re- 
port of the Bureau of the Census re- 
leased last week. 

During August, mills produced a 
total of 23,204,530 sacks of regular 
flour and 1,370,408 sacks of granular 
flour, operating at 87.9% of capacity. 
In August a year ago, the regular 
flour output was 20,146,857 sacks and 
the granular output 1,595,198 sacks, 
which represented 70.4% of capacity. 

The cumulative total of regular 
flour production for the first two 
months of the crop year was 45,451,- 
481 sacks, against 38,417,170 in the 
corresponding months a year ago. 
Granular output for the first two 
months was 2,720,738 sacks, against 
3,002,658 a year ago. The rate of op- 
eration for the first two months of 
this crop year was 80.4%, against 
69.7% in the same period of 1944. 

Mills ground 54,459,964 bus of 
wheat in making the August regular 
flour output, an increase of nearly 
2,000,000 bus of the July usage, 
against 46,670,552 bus in August last 
year. Total wheat usage for regular 
flour in the first two months of the 
crov year was 106.741.360 bus, against 
89,012,887 bus in the first two months 
of the previous crop year. 

An average of 140.8 lbs of wheat 
per sack of regular flour was used by 
mills in August, against 141 Ibs in 
July and 139 lbs in August last year. 
The average for the first two months 
of this crop year was 140.9 Ibs, 
against 139 a year ago in the same 
period. 

Production of millfeed per sack of 
regular flour in August was 41.3 lbs, 
against 39.6 Ibs in August last year. 


The average for the first two months 
of the crop year was 41.4 Ibs, against 
39.7 a year ago. Total output of 
millfeed from regular flour in Au- 
gust amounted to 95%,240,751 Ibs, 
against 924,647,894 in July and 798,- 
575,298 lbs in August last year. 

Kansas continued the banner state 
in August flour production, with 3,- 
377,408 sacks, or 14.6% of the total. 
Minnesota was second, with 2,830,- 
033 sacks or 12.2%. New York was 
third with 2,827,298 sacks, or, 12.2%. 
Next in order were Missouri, with 
8.6%, Texas with 7.4% and Illinois 
with 5.6%. 

The census bureau received reports 
from 913 firms operating 1,034 mills, 
the same as in July, as compared 
with 1,006 mills in August, 1944. 
During August this year 73 mills, 
with a capacity of 19,866 sacks daily, 
were idle, against 72 idle in July. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS ON 
RUSSELL-MILLER BOARD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, on 
Oct. 20, all the old directors were 
re-elected, with the exception of F. 
H. Chapman. Mr. Chapman, who was 
the oldest employee of the company 
in years of service, retired from ac- 
tive duty in 1936, but remained on the 
board. 

R. J. Harrington, manager of the 
company’s Buffalo mill, was chosen to 
fill Mr. Chapman’s place on the board. 

An additional director was elected, 
Truman J. Beggs. Mr. Beggs is now 
general manager of the Occident Ele- 
vator Division, succeeding M: R. De- 
vaney. The latter, however, con- 
tinues as’ vice president in charge of 
all the company’s grain operations. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For August, 1945, 913 companies report 1,034 mills, of which 738, with daily capacity 


of 19,866 sacks, were idle. 


Of the 1,034 mills which reported detailed production data at 


the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 992 accounted for 92.8% of the total wheat 


flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 


In addition, 29 of these mills consumed 


3.200,765 bus of wheat in the production of 1,370,408 sacks of granular flour and 55,319,138 


Ibs of offal. 








Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 








Production — Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1945— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, Ibs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
August .ncccecoss 1,034 54,459,964 23,204,530 957,240,751 1,153,178 140.8 74.5 
July ... «+» 1,034 52,281,396 22,246,951 924,647,894 1,152,041 141.0 77.2 
June 1,032 53,434,569 22.849.684 942,823.189 1,154,438 140.3 76.1 
May 1,031 54.540.859 23,375,884 954,507,495 1,150,585 140.0 78.1 
April 1,030 50,627,019 21,701,725 886,298.677 1,153,274 140.0 756.3 
March 1,024 51,284,237 22,052,662 893,833,619 1,150,736 139.5 71.0 
February ........ 1,024 46,892,508 20,137,582 815,806,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 
January .......+. 1,024 51,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 
1944— 
December 46,485.337  19.975.952 807,182.676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 
November 48,010,744 20,680.566 8$28.572.820 1,142.782 139.8 72.4 
October ee 49.424.331 21.320.193 849.492.398 1.144.939 139.1 71.6 
September coe 46,462.958 20,061,351 795.782.8292 1.144.511 139.0 70.1 
August 2... -ceeees 46,670,562 20,146,857 798.575.298 1.143.982 139.0 65.2 
TORY ccccccvcvcce 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 1,143,043 139.1 63 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt ut 
ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-——Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- persack persack oper- 
August— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity sacks of flour of flour ated 
1945 .......... 58,001,265 22,178,112 912,286,026 1,048,013 149.7 41.1 78.4 
BOEG. 6 cvccsedie 45,828,945 19,794,678 783,294,949 1,041,585 138.9 39.6 70.4 
| Aes 41,998,578 18,091,419 721,793,931 1,042,406 139.3 39.9 66.8 
oo) ee 39,735,161 17,086,802 683,270,640 1,012,379 139.5 40.0 64.9 
BOER. cecsvesoss 37,442,670 16,136,860 643,659,894 999,612 139.2 39.9 62.1 


+The “identical”? mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 


larly for each year since 1941. 


As the production by these mills accounted for 95.6% of 


the 23,204.530 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,034 mills for 


August, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant. 
were idle. 


mills, with a daily capacity of 5,551 sacks, 


During August, 23 of these 
Since January 1, 1945, two: mills 


have been dismantled, nine out of business and three destroyed by fire. 
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First Private Exports Authorized; | 
Netherlands Granted Buying Credit 


Washington, D. C.—The first step 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in returning the grain 
export business to private trade was 
revealed with the recent authoriza- 
tion of export of wheat amounting to 
109,000 tons to Holland, Spain and 
Portugal. It is now expected that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
gradually withdraw as a major wheat 
and grain exporter and that by Jan. 
1, 1946, virtually all export trade will 
be in private hands. 

This action follows a meeting be- 
tween an export group representing 
the North American Wheat Export- 
ers Association and CCC grain 
branch officials. At those sessions it 
was agreed that the government 
would get out as rapidly as possible, 
but that it would retain a consultive 
position with private trade to insure 
equitable treatment between all buy- 
ers. 

The way this co-operation works 
is found in the nature of the an- 
nouncement of the export program 
by private trade. Any private ex- 
porter can ship grain to foreign buy- 
ers, but it was agreed between the 
exporters’ committee and CCC offi- 
cials that some unofficial co-ordina- 
tion was necessary if some foreign 
buyers were not to be penalized be- 
cause of inability to obtain grain at 
certain ports. Through unofficial 
authorizations, the CCC will insure 
equitable distribution of supplies to 
all foreign buyers at reasonable 
prices. 

It was also learned that wheat ex- 


ports by the CCC have not main- 
tained the 30,000,000-bu monthly rate 
originally predicted, due to labor 
troubles at, eastern ports. There is 
some danger that if the labor diffi- 
culties in New York are not settled 
shortly some major eastern handling 
facilities may be plugged. 

The 30,000,000-bu monthly export 
goal is still an accurate index of 
foreign requirements until March, 
it is stated here, and this total will 
represent both government and pri- 
vate shipments. The government 
share in-this movement will decline 
correspondingly as_ private’ trade 


takes over. 

Of the 109,000 tons authorized for 
export, Holland will receive 75,000 
tons and 34,000 tons will be divided 
equally between spain and Portugal. 
Wheat for Spain will be shipped from 
west coast ports. 

Financial officials of the Nether- 
lands government have announced 
that a loan agreement between the 
Netherlands and the Export-Import 
Bank has been signed to provide a 
credit of $50,000,000 for the purchase 
of agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts in the United States. 

The products consist of those for 
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which requisitions had been filed by 
the Netherlands before V-J Day un- 
der lend-lease agreements between 
the two countries. All purchases un- 
der the credit may be made through 
United States government procure- 
ment channels during a period of 60 
days from V-J Day, or until Nov. 2. 

However, the Netherlands represen- 
tatives indicate that their purchases 
will be made partly through Ameri- 
can private concerns during this pe- 
riod, and entirely through private 
channels thereafter. ‘ 

The credit will be available until 
June 30, 1946. Advances under the 
credit are repayable in 60 equal semi- 
annual installments beginning July 1, 
1946, and will bear interest at the 
annual rate of 2%% on the unpaid 
balance. The Netherlands govern- 
ment has the right to repay any part 
of the principal at any time prior to 
the date payments are due. 





About 9,000,000 Bus Wheat Taken 
By CCC for Lake, Pacific Loading 


Aggregate purchases of approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 bus of wheat have 
been made by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. since the agency re-entered 
the market for wheat at Duluth-Su- 
perior on Oct. 10. Since that time, 
the CCC has widened its purchase 
program to include fairly liberal 
amounts at Chicago for lake ship- 
ment and has entered the cash wheat 
market in the Pacific Northwest, but 
the Duluth transactions have consti- 
tuted the big end ‘of its takings. 

The CCC acceptance prices at 
Duluth-Superior have ranged around 





Dutch East Indies Purchase 
Sets Off Trade Speculation 


The Netherlands Purchasing Com- 
mission last week purchased substan- 
tial quantities of flour for shipment 
to the Dutch East Indies, apparently 
using a part of a $50,000,000 credit 
arranged in an agreement between 
the Netherlands government and the 
American Export-Import Bank. Trade 
rumors that the Netherlands Com- 
mission would buy more flour this 
week could not be confirmed, the 
New York office of the commission 
stating that it buys only on instruc- 
tions and does not know about -its 
next commitments ahead of time. 

Methods reportedly employed in 
the Netherlands purchases brought 
about nebulous speculations in mill- 
ing and grain circles that some large 
international grain houses might en- 
gage in the flour export business. 
It was reported that west coast mills 
were unable immediately to deliver 
flour to the Dutch East Indies on 
the Netherlands requisition, where- 
upon the commission made the pur- 
chase through companies with both 
mill and grain connections. 

From this it was deduced in certain 


trade channels that some large in- 
ternational grain houses planned to 
buy flour, paying mills in United 
States money and then dispose of the 
flour in Europe to countries which 
have not yet been able to arrange 
credits under present conditions. 
Just how these companies planned 
to get their money back and how 
they could negotiate with buyers in 
countries which still are under re- 
strictions of their own governments 
was not explained. 

Export millers expressed divergent 
views of such encroachment of the 
flour export field by international 
grain concerns, if true. Some ex- 
pressed the opinion that such trans- 
actions would be satisfactory as long 
as mills received cash in American 
money. Others took the stand that 
United States mills would not be 
interested in selling flour to such 
intermediaries without knowing 
where the flour was going, in order 
to protect their own foreign contacts 
with whom they will deal as soon as 
foreign government restrictions are 
removed. 





Feed Manufacturers Granted More Molasses 


Washington, D. C.—An increase in the quota of molasses in the fourth 
quarter to 65% of the base period usage from the 50% level of the third 
quarter has been permitted by the War Production Board in an amendment 
to M-54, issued Oct. 19. This makes possible a greater quantity of formula 


feeds to cattle feeders and dairymen. 


The action was made possible by a 


slightly improved supply of Hawaiian and domestic molasses, the WPB said. 


$1.74% for No. 1 heavy dark north- 
ern spring and No. 1 dark hard 
winter, and $1.73% for No. 1 north- 
ern spring, all basis f.o.b. vessel. At 
Chicago the CCC made purchases 
at $1.81 f.o.b. cars, for No. 1 hard 
and later lowered its price to $1.80%. 
It has not purchased any wheat in 
the Southwest, but trade reports in- 
dicate that the agency is transfer- 
ring as much as 5,000,000 bus of 
wheat from its Omaha holdings to 
Chicago, Milwaukee or other destina- 
tions for the account of the Chi- 
cago regional office. 

So far all of the purchases have 
been for boat loading, either on the 
lakes or out of Pacific Northwest 
ports. The lake loadings are for 
ultimate clearance from the Atlantic 
seaboard and, of course, must move 
before the end of lake navigation. 
Whether the agency will remain in 
the market after the lake shipping 
season closes is a point of consid- 
erable trade interest. 

The unexpected entrance of the 
CCC into the Pacific Northwest cash 
wheat picture is accounted for by 
the fact that a serious shortage of 
cars has impeded the movement of 
grain already owned by the agency 
at country points, with the result 


that it has not been able to load 
wheat on the boats waiting at vari- 
ous ports. Prices paid by the CCC 
to meet the urgent loading instruc- 
tions were the prevailing market, 
around $1.58@1.59 bu, Portland or 
Seattle, compared with a ceiling of 
$1.65%%. 

As of Sept. 30, the CCC owned 
125,695,000 bus of wheat, the total 
showing a decrease for that month 
of about 13,000,000 bus, plus the 
quantity purchased during Septem- 
ber. A year ago the CCC-owned 
stocks were 115,449,000 bus. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUPPLY HOUSE EMPLOYEES 
END THREE-WEEK STRIKE 


New York, N. Y.—A satisfactory 
settlement was reached last week 
which ended a strike, that had run 
for three weeks, of 85 chauffeurs and 
helpers, employees of bakery supply 
houses in this area. 

The employees’ firms service small 
neighborhood bakeries as well as hos- 
pitals and other institutions, restau- 
rants and hotels. 

The striking employees signed con- 
tracts for the balance of 1945 and all 
of 1946. 











Counsel for Millers’ Federation 
OK’s New Bakery Flour Contract 


Chicago, Ill—The American Bak- 
ers Association’s new bakery flour 
contract (text on page 20 of this 
issue) has been referred to Herbert 
J. Campbell, counsel for the Millers 
National Federation, and his com- 
ment follows: 

“While it is in substance not ma- 
terially different from the old bak- 
ery contract and contains the essen- 
tial features of the old contract, 
nevertheless it incorporates certain 
changes which, from a legal stand- 
point, make it a better contract than 
the old one. The changes to which 
I refer include (1) a different cap- 
tion, (2) clarifications in the language 
in order to remove ambiguities, and 
(3) certain other additions to which 
I shall presently refer. 

“Under the old contract the time 
within which the party not in default 


could avail himself of the other par- 
ty’s default was limited to a period 
of 14 days and the language was 
quite ambiguous; this limitation in 
the new contract is enlarged to 30 
days and the language is made clear. 
In this new contract, as in the old 
one, a notice must be sent (within 
the time specified) by registered mail 
to the party in default before the 
other party may cancel or terminate. 
The tax clause and both the provi- 
sions of ‘Rights of Buyer’ and ‘Rights 
of Seller’ are somewhat changed, and 
the warranty clause in the new con- 
tract is amplified to include a gual- 
antee on the part of the seller that 
the goods sold comply with the 4p 
plicable provisions of both federal 
and state pure food laws. The basis 
for determining the wheat loss 
made the ‘market value’ at the time 
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October 23, 1945 


of default in the new contract in- 
stead of, as formerly, the ‘average 
market price.’ The new contract 
modifies the provision relating to the 
rights of the parties in cases where 
the default consists in a failure on 
the part of the buyer to furnish ship- 
ping directions within the time speci- 
fied by the contract. 

“In my judgment this new con- 
tract is a very good one. Its terms 
are clear and concise and are emi- 
nently fair to both contracting 


parties.” 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. 0. BOYER NAMED 
SPERRY PRESIDENT 


—<>— 
Clarence E. Anderson Becomes Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of Operat- 
ing Division of GMI 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Retirement of 
Frank B. Burke from the presidency 
of the Sperry Division of General 
Mills, Inc., and the election of Ed- 
ward O. Boyer as new president of 
the division, have been announced by 
Harry A. Bullis, company president. 
Mr. Boyer was also named as a vice 
president of General Mills. 

Clarence E. Anderson was, at the 
same time, elected to the post of 
executive vice president of the Sperry 
Division, and John S. Mitchell was 
appointed vice president in charge 
of grocery products for the division, 
Mr. Bullis said. 

Mr. Boyer has been associated with 
the milling industry since 1911 when 
he joined the Sperry Flour Co. in 
Oakland, Cal., as a bookkeeper and 
clerk. He rose to the position of 
manager of the Oakland properties 
and in 1924 was transferred to the 
headquarters office of the company in 
San Francisco. By 1931 he was general 
sales manager of the Sperry Division 
of General Mills and 1937 was ap- 
pointed vice president of the division 
in charge of bulk flour sales. He was 
elected executive vice president of 
the division in February, 1945. 

Mr. Anderson’s association with 
the Sperry organization dates from 
1922. He has served as traveling 
auditor, comptroller, executive in 
charge of operations control, and in 
February, 1945, was elected vice pres- 
ident of the division. For three 
years he served at Rio de Janeiro as 
president of General Mills’ Brazilian 
subsidiary and was the company’s 
chief representative in South Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Mitchell joined the sales or- 
ganization of the company in 1928 
and became active in sales work in 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and Califor- 
nia. In 1937 he was named sales 
manager for grocery products in the 
San Francisco district and in 1944 
became grocery products manager 
for the Sperry Division. 

Company officials paid Mr. Burke 
tribute at a dinner given in his hon- 
or at Minneapolis. James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, praised Mr. Burke’s accom- 
plishments, saying, “He has contrib- 
uted a positive influence in the mill- 
ing industry. During his 43 years of 
Service, he has consistently demon- 
strated high leadership and skill in 
his relationships with the trade and 
the community.” Mr. Bullis cited 
Mr. Burke for his “friendly inspira- 
tion to the younger men of the or- 
ganization, his well-integrated busi- 
hess ability and tenacity of accom- 
plishment.” 

Mr. Burke began his business ca- 
reer as a clerk with a grain concern 
at Tacoma, Wash., in 1902 and 
Worked up to manager of Sperry’s 
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First Food Subsidy Terminated; 
Butter Price Advance Scheduled 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The govern- 
ment has taken the first step in 
eliminating wartime subsidies with 
the announcement that the roll-back 
subsidy on butter would expire Oct. 
31 at the creamery and wholesale 
level. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has been instructed to issue termina- 
tion instructions which require 10 
days’ notice to recipients of the sub- 
sidy. 

At the same time the Office of 
Price Administration has been in- 
structed to increase price ceilings by 
5c lb at trade levels to compensate 
for the removal of the subsidy. OPA 
officials state that the necessary 
amendment to RMPR 289 is prepared 
and will be forthcoming shortly. Re- 
tail ceiling prices will advance 6c as 
the butter order is on a percentage 
basis at the retail level. 

The removal of this subsidy was 
recently proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture Butter Industry Ad- 
visory Committee and officials have 
been pressing for action. USDA of- 
ficials have contended that this was 
an opportune time for this step when 
commercial storage stocks were low 
and the market could hold the price 
advance without injuring producers. 
Commercial stocks in storage at this 
time are estimated to be approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 lbs, exclusive of 
government stocks. 

In lifting the butter subsidy the 
government is allowing a time lag 
between the wholesale and retail 


price advance. Increased retail prices 
will be effective Nov. 8. At the re- 
cent Butter Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee session the subject of stocks 
point and further decline is reported 
in hands of,private trade came up 
for discussion. It was seen that 
some large holders might obtain 
windfall profits on stocks in their 
possession when the increase was or- 
dered. 

Trade sources here say that their 
stocks are relatively light and it is 
doubted in wholesale channels that 
any substantial profit on the boost 
will be realized. Wholesalers are 
more concerned over keeping their 
trade in supply and at the same time 
obtaining butter from the creameries. 

The 80,000,000-Ib release of army 
surplus stocks which will be resold 
to the original vendors will not be 
the source of windfall profits to pur- 
chasers. It was indicated at the 
USDA that provision will be made 
to resell these stocks at prices which 
reflect the new ceiling. Also it is 
pointed out that these stocks are 
scattered across the nation and by 
the time they are inspected, graded 
and, in some instances, repacked, 
they will come onto the market slow- 
ly and will not act as a price depres- 
sant except on lower grades of but- 
ter. 

OPA price men are not so opti- 
mistic over the impact of the price 
advance on the market at this time. 
They say that the whole dairy price 
structure is shaky and the market 
may not be able to hold the increase. 
They cite decline in production of 
evaporated milk as an index of less- 
ening interest in milk. On the other 





properties in Tacoma. In 1924 he 
became northwest manager of all the 
Pacific Northwest operations of 
Sperry Flour Co., located in Portland, 
Oregon. He was later named chief 
executive of the Sperry organization. 
Upon the acquisition of the company 
in 1929 by General Mills, Inc., he be- 
came a director and vice president 
of General Mills and president of the 
Sperry Division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONT CAMBIER PROMOTED 
IN GENERAL MILLS’ SETUP 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of Mont Cambier as vice president 
of the Southeastern Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been announced 
by Harry A. Bullis, company presi- 
dent. Mr. Cambier’s 14 years’ experi- 
ence with General Mills and its pred- 
ecessor companies has been in bakery 
flour sales and bakers’ service. Since 
1940 he has served in the Minneapolis 
products control department, in 
charge of sales education. Prior to 
that he was assistant manager of the 
southeastern bakery sales office at 
Atlanta for 12 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE H. LAMBERT NAMED 
SPERRY VICE PRESIDENT 


Appointment of George H. Lam- 
bert as vice president of the Sperry 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
been announced by Harry A. Bullis, 
company ‘president. 

Mr. Lambert has been manager of 
formula feed operations for Sperry 
since November, 1941. He has a 36- 














year record of experience in buying, 
selling and manufacturing with Sper- 
ry and its predecessor companies. He 
has been located at Sperry’s general 
office in San Francisco since 1933 
when he was made sales manager 
for the northern California district, 
handling grocery products, bulk flour 
and formula feeds. In June, 1938, he 
was promoted to northern California 
district manager and in 1941 became 
manager of.all formula feed sales op- 
erations in the Sperry division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
USDA OFFERS BISCUITS 


New York, N. Y.—The Northeast 
Regional Office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is offering 
1,433 Ibs of ration biscuits, type C, 
in 14-0z packages, and 1,355 lbs of 
7-oz packages, stored in Hoboken, in 
good condition. They are offered on 
an as-is basis to wholesale grocers, 
institutions and such normal chan- 
nels. 











MILL POSTS EXECUTIVES ON 
SUBSIDY POSITION 


Cautioning its executives to watch 
the subsidy position, one mill has had 
a card printed in large type with 
the following message: “This day is 
one day nearer the end of the sub- 
sidy program. Our unfilled order 
balance today ‘is - » and our un- 
filled order balance Nov. 30, 1943, 
was -” This card is filled out 
each day and placed on the desk of 
each executive who has anything to 
do with confirming flour sales. 





hand USDA officials point to the 
heavy demand for whipping cream 
which probably will be sustained un- 
til winter sets in. 

According to OPA officials the 
butter price boost will not affect the 
over-all cost of living index. During 
the July-August period the cost of 
living declined by two tenths of a 
registered during the August-Septem- 
ber period. 

The boost will bring about an over- 
all cost of living advance of 1.25 
points which will bring the cost of 
living back to the level existing on 
V-J Day. 

Although it was expected that the 
government would issue a complete 
statement on its subsidy policy at 
this time no broad announcement was 
forthcoming, which leads observers 
here to the conclusion that the orig- 
inal OPA policy of lifting roll-back 
subsidies will be accomplished as the 
cost of living index declines to offset 
the necessary price increases as the 
subsidies are removed. 

The butter subsidy has been in ef- 
fect since June, 1943, and is esti- 
mated to have cost the government 
$150,000,000 since that time. It is 
unlikely that the elimination of the 
butter subsidy will reduce the over- 
all monthly subsidy expenditure of 
the government. 

It is learned that the OPA is cur- 
rently discussing plans to increase 
meat subsidies to the packers under 
commitments made to Congress by 
Chester Bowles and by mandatory 
provisions of the Barkley-Bates 
amendment to the price control act 
which requires the OPA to pay sub- 
sidies to the meat packers to insure 
them profit levels on each species 
of meat equal to profit earned in 
the base period. This action will be 
announced shortly and may absorb 
at least the amount of money which 
has been going into the butter sub- 
sidy. Government officials estimate 
monthly butter subsidy payments to 
be approximately $6,500,000. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








U. S. SHARE OF JAVA SUGAR 
SMALLER THAN ESTIMATED 


New York, N. Y.—The United 
States will benefit only to the extent 
of about 250,000 tons of the recently 
discovered hoard of 1,600,000 tons 
of Javanese sugar, according to the 
brokerage firm of B. W. Dyer & Co. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson had expressed hope that 
the United States would get at least 
800,000 tons of the hoard. 

Dutch sugar needs are larger than 
estimated and only 1,000,000 tons of 
the sugar will be offered to other 
United Nations. Foreign sugar buy- 
ers, who historically bought from 
Java, are said to be in a better posi- 
tion for securing the Java sugar. 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America from Chicago announced 
that the corn sugar supply has be- 
come so limited that baking firms 
have no assurance of a definite per- 
centage of 1941 receipts. Refiners 
are expected to equitably distribute 
the small amounts they are able to 
produce. 

Officials expressed the belief that 
by early November refiners will be 
able to obtain enough corn for near- 
ly normal corn sugar production, and 
that bakers should start receiving 
substantially greater deliveries then. 
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FLOUR BUYERS AND SELLERS 
CONTINUE WAITING POLICY 


Ceiling Prices Offer No Inducement to Buyers and No 
Profit to Mills—AIl Hope for Higher 
November Subsidy 


Flour business continues of light 
volume, with no change in the atti- 
tude of either buyers or sellers 
toward making new commitments. 
Prices are frozen at the ceiling, which 
offers no inducement to buyers. At 
the same time, even the ceiling levels 

are not sufficient to 
provide mills a rea- 
Seles sonable profit in view 


Pa of the high wheat 
Average costs. Mills are tak- 


ing care of old cus- 
tomers actually in 
need of flour, but are not out looking 
for business. A continued waiting 
policy is expected until the Novem- 
ber subsidy rate is announced, with 
both buyers and sellers hoping it 
will be higher. Meanwhile, mills are 
operating actively on old orders and 
making progress in catching up with 
deliveries. Some spring wheat plants 
report a few bakers asking that ship- 
ments be delayed, but that is not the 
general rule. 


Southwestern Interest Light 


Southwestern mills booked 28% of 
capacity last week, with both buyers 
and sellers showing little interest in 
making commitments. Except for a 
fair run of family flour business to 
the Southeast and some bookings to 
the USDA for export, trade was vir- 
tually at a standstill. Bookings the 
previous week were 35% and a year 
ago 15%. Bakers generally were 
not much interested in flour, despite 
the possibility that the subsidy might 
be withdrawn at any time as in the 
case of butter. They are well cov- 
ered for the next 90 days and are 
hopeful of a somewhat higher sub- 
sidy in November. Clears continue 
to move actively to feed mixers. Ex- 
port interest is moderate, but steady, 
with lots of 1,000 sacks and up booked 
to numerous Latin American mar- 
kets. Heavy inquiries from Brazil 
for delivery at the port of Santos 
are being refused by mills, due to 
lack of shipping space for that con- 


gested port. The Dutch East Indies 
took some flour and inquiries con- 
tinue from the Philippines and China. 


Spring Business Spotted 


Spring wheat flour business last 
week was very spotted, with the ma- 
jority of buyers holding off until the 
November subsidy is announced. Or- 
ders were limited to a fair volume 
of small lots along with two 40,000- 
sack sales. For the week, spring 
wheat mills sold approximately 40% 
of capacity, against 41% a week 
earlier and 67% a year ago. High 
protein spring clears are in active 
demand and light supply. Several 
of the larger mills report a notice- 
able decrease in shipping instructions. 
Many bakers apparently have all the 
flour on hand they can conveniently 
handle and are asking mills to delay 
shipments on instructions already 
filed. Export inquiries continue from 
Brazil, but the political unrest in 
Venezuela has caused importers there 
to cancel shipping directions on flour 
bought and mills have been requested 
to halt shipments in transit, if pos- 
sible. 


Eastern Interest Lags 


Buffalo sales continue very light, 
with both bakery and family trade 
well covered. Mills are crowded with 
shipping directions and are operating 
at a good rate of capacity. In the 
Boston area, neither buyers nor sell- 
ers are greatly interested in new 
flour commitments. Mills are hold- 
ing for ceilings, if they offer at all, 
and while they are taking care of 
regular customers, they are not press- 
ing for sales. Meanwhile, buyers are 
well covered and are not interested 
in flour at ceilings. All are hoping 
for a higher November § subsidy. 
Philadelphia reports flour trading 
virtually at a standstill, with prices 
crowding the ceiling and buyers 
showing litttle interest. On the oth- 
er hand, mills are not anxious for 
business and many are withdrawn. 





Durum Mills Running Actively on Old 
Semolina Orders; Wheat Holds Firm 


Durum millers are operating as 
close to capacity as possible in an 
endeavor to keep customers satisfied 
on old orders, but are still behind in 
deliveries. Recently, the durum 
wheat supply has been more favor- 
able, but with the harvest rush ap- 
parently past the peak, the situation 
shows signs of tightening. Mills are 
contracting durum “to arrive” up to 
next March at full ceilings and ev- 
erything offered on the spot market 
meets a ready demand at the full 
maximums, even some samples bear- 
ing the notation “tough.” 

New inquiries for semolina con- 
tinue good, although deliveries on 
old contracts would satisfy many 
buyers. Eastern paste product man- 
ufacturers hear conflicting reports of 
impending resumption of army buy- 
ing and of prospective cutbacks in 
current contracts, keeping them in a 
state of confusion. Civilian demand 
for macaroni and noodles continues 


brisk to replenish low stocks in re- 
tail quarters and full ceiling prices 
prevail. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Oct. 20, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
Durum or better....$1.74@1.76 $1.71 
Durum or better.... 


1.73@1.75 1.71 
Durum or better.... 1.71@1.74 . 
Durum or better.... 1.69@1.73 

Durum or better.... 1.66@1.71% 


Red Durum ........ 1.66@ ... 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


~~ Ole Oboe 


year, % of capacity based on six-day week 


as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
ae, eee eee eens Te *234,307 124 
Previous week ........ 240,461 114 
Fear BEC. cswrseccesy> 208,742 106 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 20, 10945............ 2,993,174 


July 1-Oct: 21, 1944....,.05-, , 3,143,918 


*Eight companies, 


Pittsburgh trade continues light, with 
bookings limited to small scattered 
lots. 

Family Trade Brisk 

Chicago sources report continued 
inactivity in new flour demand. Buy- 
ers show little interest and mills 
are not pressing them for business. 
Directions continue good. Family 
flour trade at Cleveland continues 
brisk, but bakers complain that baked 
goods demand has fallen off. Many 
industrial plants are idle for recon- 
version and the heavy unemployment 
curtails the demand for bakery prod- 
ucts. St. Louis mills report new 
business rather light, with market 
conditions such that both buyers and 
sellers prefer to wait. Clears are 
very strong and in good demand at 
the ceiling. 

Southeastern mills and brokers re- 
port new sales limited to a few scat- 
tered carlots for immediate or near- 
by shipment. Buyers as a rule are 
not interested in flour at the ceilings 
and with most of them expecting a 
higher November subsidy, they are 
inclined to wait. They are protected 
by fairly liberal forward bookings. 

Pacific Northwest mills are en- 
couraged over the improved export 
outlook. More space has been al- 
lowed for the Philippines and steam- 
ship lines are offering space on a 
ship for Hong Kong-Shanghai. Some 
flour was booked last week to the 
Dutch East Indies, for movement on 
the Hong Kong-Shanghai ship. Ha- 
waiian bookings have increased and 
small amounts of Central and South 
American business are reported. Do- 
mestic sales, however, have dropped 
off, due to sharp advances in the 
wheat market. 


Production 

Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States. 
amounted to 3,805,904 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,824,863 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,493,826 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,450,- 
176 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 3,029,520. Production in the 
Northwest decreased 20,000 sacks 
over last week and was down 400 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put decreased 6,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states decreased 
9,000 and the north Pacific coast 
was up 16,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN INSPECTOR RESIGNS 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Mr. Ray W. 
Brown, assistant chief grain inspector 
for the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, 
resigned on Oct. 15 and has leased 
a service station in Covina, Cal. Mr. 
Brown was with the Missouri State 
Grain Inspection Department at Kan- 
sas City and the Denver Grain Ex- 
change at Denver, Colo., before com- 
ing to Los Angeles three years ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENNETH KELLEY REJOINS 
MIDLAND’S SALES STAFF 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kenneth C. Kel- 
ley has rejoined the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, as assistant 
sales manager. Mr. Kelley enlisted 
in the coast guard two years ago and 
served in the Pacific war theater, par- 
ticipating in the landings at Lingayen 
Gulf in the Philippines and in other 
important actions. Picked as an of- 
ficer candidate, Mr. Kelley was sent 
to officers’ training school in Con- 
necticut, and a few weeks ago re- 
ceived his discharge. 
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BY-PRODUCT DEMAND 
CONTINUES URGENT 


Millfeeds Especially Wanted, Due to 
Low Ceilings—Proteins Also 
Active—Index Steady 


By-product feeds of all kinds remain 
tight and strong at ceilings, but feed 
grains show a somewhat easier tone, 
influenced by the nearness of the corn 
harvest. Demand for formula feeds 
shows no let-up and the output is 
measured principally by the availabil- 
ity of necessary ingredients. The 
high protein con- 
centrates, both an- 
imal and vegetable, 
are difficult to se- 
cure. The _ huge 
output of wheat 
millfeeds is readily absorbed, while 
ground grains are also still extensive- 
ly used to fill the gap in many feed 
formulas. Weakness in oats and 
damaged wheat have eased the situa- 
tion on ground grain feeds and prices 
on everything except ground barley 
are lower. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture index num- 
ber of wholesale feedstuffs prices re- 
mains unchanged at 166.1, compared 
with 166.2 for the corresponding week 
last year. 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






Millfeeds Readily Absorbed 


Continued extraordinary demand is 
focused upon millfeeds, due to the low 
ceiling price as compared with other 
feedstuffs and feed grains. Despite the 
continued huge production, demand 
remains well ahead of the supply 
at all times and a tight delivery sit- 
uation persists. Output of spring 
wheat mills was the largest of the 
season last week, but this fact is 
not reflected by any change in the 
wheat feed supply situation. Mills 
continued to favor orders for mixed 
cars, especially with family patent 
flour, and dealers in a position to 
purchase in this manner find no diffi- 
culty in securing supplies. Otherwise 
the carlot inquiry goes largely un- 
satisfied. 

The wheat millfeed situation at 
Chicago shows no change. Although 
production is well maintained, little is 
offered in the open market. Buyers 
still are willing to book around the 
clock at ceiling prices. In Kansas 
City mills are reported falling fur- 
ther behind on old contracts. An 
urgent demand persists from every 
class of trade. Even though feed 
manufacturers and other consumers 
turn to greater use of ground wheat 
and other ground grain feeds, the de- 
mand for bran and middlings far ex- 
ceeds the supply. As in other pro- 
ducing centers, dealers in a position 
to take on mixed cars with flour can 
make wheat feed purchases. Buyers 
in a position to take on round lots 
of ground wheat are also favored 
with millfeed offerings. At Buffalo 
the wheat feed market continues 
very firm despite heavy production. 
No accumulation of stocks and no 
general offerings are reported. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 61,813 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 62.419 tons in the 
week previous and 57,130 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 943.837 tons, 
as compared with 883,117 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Lag as Market 
Gropes for Stimulants 


CCC Takings Are Immediate Supporting Influence, But 
Agency’s Policy After Boats Are Filled Remains Dark 


Weakness in wheat prices which be- 
van early last week persisted 
throughout the period. Declines were 
moderate and frequent rallies oc- 
curred, but the market appeared to 
be groping for a new set of stimulat= 
ing factors to get it back on the up- 
ward trend which 
prevailed up to a 










Prices 


ve week ago. It was 
o Little apparent that the 
Down liberal purchases 


of cash wheat by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in Du- 
luth, Chicago and the Pacific North- 
west seemed ta be the only imme- 
diate concrete supporting influence, 
although some buying confidence was 
derived from the beginning of pri- 
vate wheat exports to Holland, Por- 
tugal and Spain. 

The CCC bought wheat almost 
every day last week, its most sizable 
takings occurring at Duluth. During 
October to date, the agency is cred- 
ited with purchases of around 9,000,- 
000 bus. Its takings since its re- 
entry into the market have been 
strictly for the purpose of filling out 
boat cargoes before the close of lake 
navigation or, in the case of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, to replace interior 
wheat tied up by car shortages and 
therefore not in position for imme- 
diate export. Whether or not the 
agency will remain in the market 
after these water shipment commit- 
ments are satisfied remains to be 
seen. Offers of wheat out of the 
Southwest at Chicago last week were 
rejected by the agency. The CCC 
owned 125,000,000 bus of wheat as of 
Sept. 30, a quantity sufficient to cov- 
er its 30,000,000-bu monthly export 
commitments for some time. 


Federal Loans Small 


The first report on wheat placed 
under federal loans shows only 13,- 
832,000 bus of 1945 grain mortgaged 
so far, which is the smallest amount 
for any year since the program was 
inaugurated seven years ago. Strong 
market prices are the reason farm- 
ers have not taken loans in large 
volume and the fact the grain still 
is in first hands is encouraging from 
the standpoint of future free and 
competitive market supplies. Seed- 
ing of the new winter wheat crop 
is being rushed under favorable 
weather. Flour. trade remains dull, 
with buyers well covered and millers 
in a price squeeze between high 
wheat costs and flour ceilings. The 
Pace bill proposing sharp upward re- 
visions in parity calculations is sched- 
uled for consideration in Congress 
this week, but grain men and millers 
doubt ihat it will receive favorable 
attention because of its inflationary 
angles 
CES DH TE SOS EE NRE 
SEE TRIES 

FARMERS REWORK PACKED 

WHEAT LANDS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Seeding of 
Wheat continues from Hutchinson 
South, but the western acres have 
been planted. Rains measuring up to 
10 inches or more in Sumner and 
Cowley counties in the week ending 
4 fortnight ago packed some ground 
so hard that it had to be re-worked. 
Weather the past week has been ideal 
and early completion of the latest 
Planting on record is expected if no 
new precipitation comes. 


———— 


December wheat at Chicago closed 
Oct. 22 %c lower than a week ago, at 
$1.75%4. The same delivery at Min- 
neapolis ended at $1.67% or 1%c 
lower for the week, and at Kansas 
City at $1655, or 1c lower. May 
wheat at Chicago closed at $1.74, at 
Minneapolis at $1.66% and at Kan- 
sas City at $1.63%. Rye futures 
were about steady on the near-by de- 
liveries, but nearly 2c lower on the 
deferred. Chicago December closed 
at $1.59% and Minneapolis December 
at $1.53%. 


Spring Milling Demand Good 

Milling demand for higher protein 
strengths of spring wheat remains 
active and sellers take advantage 
of this by grouping some of the less 
active lower protein samples with 
the more desirable types to effect 
sales. Duluth demand for ordinary 
protein types for shipment before 
the close of lake navigation continues 
active, the CCC purchasing around 
4,000,000 bus for such movement in 
the last week. All wheat with 13.50% 
protein or higher brings full ceilings 
at Minneapolis and the Duluth basis 
on CCC wheat is $1.73%, f.o.b. ves- 
sel, basis No. 1 northern and dark 
northern. Arrivals at Minneapolis 
last week totaled 2,712 cars and 
Duluth had 2,825. Included in the 
Minneapolis arrivals were 253 cars 
of durum, all of which moved readi- 
ly at ceilings. Mills extended “to 
arrive” bids to next March at full 
ceilings, but specified a moisture lim- 
it of 15%. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the December future at 
Minneapolis on Oct. 20: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs ....1%c over Dec. @$1.72 


1 DNS 68 Ibe ..esceccs %e over Dec.@$1.71 
S De CO Ue sic ceesse %e over Dec.@$1.71 
3 DNS BT Ibs... ... 1%c under Dec.@$1.70% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs......3%e under Dec.@$1.69% 


DNS 55 Ibs......4%c under Dec. @$1.69% 
Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 

13% protein ...... le under ceiling @ceiling 

13.50% or higher protein...... ceiling price 


Ordinary Protein Easier 


Slight easiness on ordinary and 
lower protein varieties of wheat is 
evident at Kansas City, but stronger 
milling types remain firm and scarce 
at ceiling prices for 12% with extra 
mark-up for 12.50% and up. Offer- 
ings are light, but mill demand is less 
aggressive with flour trade at a low 
ebb. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Oct. 20: 


HARD AND DARK 

Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.00 & less 1%@ 2 1 @1% %@i1 
11.25-11.90 2 @65 1%@ 4 1 @ 3 
12.00-12.40 5 @ 5% @4% 3 @ 3% 
12.50-12.9090 5 @6% 4 @5% 3 @ 4% 
13.00-13.909 7 @8% 6 @7% 5 @ 6% 
14.00-14.40 8 @10% 7 @9 6 @ 8% 
14.50-14.90 9 @11% 8 @10% 7 @ 9% 
15.00-15.40 10 @12% 9 @11% 8 @10% 
15.50-15.90 11 @13% 10 @12% 9 @11% 
16.00-16.40 12 @14% 11 @13% 10 @12% 
16.50-16.90 13 @15% 12 @14% 11 @13% 
17.00-17.40 14 @16% 13 @15% 12 @14% 
17.50&up 15 @17% 14 @16% 13 @15% 

RED WHEAT 

All proteins— No.1 No, 2 No. 3 

“Chalky” 8%@10% TK@ 9% 6%@ 8% 


“Vitreous” 4 @7% 3 @6% 2 @ 5% 

Ceiling levels continue af Enid, 
Okla., with limited offerings moving 
readily. On Oct. 22, No. 1 hard, 11% 
or lower protein, was quoted at 
$1.81, 12% $1.83, 13% $1.85 and 14% 
$1.87, basis delivered Galveston. At 
Fort Worth, wheat brings ceiling 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous Oct. 21, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, 
Oct. 20, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
oN a err re ere ere *947,345 967,520 868,173 763,939 727,489 
TEE, CURT Eee 1,344,725 1,344,333 1,217,035 1,304,381 1,161,843 
oe cee SEAR EE ee es 540,670 546,762 486,640 486,640 436,533 
Central and Southeast ......... *621,544 630,596 577,714 542,063 490,623 
NOPnh. PACHic CoGst 2.8 icciese 351,620 335,652 344,264 353,153 213,032 
ae ee eee ee aay Ares 3,805,904 3,824,863 3,493,826 3,450,176 3,029,520 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop year flour production 














Oct. 20, Previous Oct, 21, 
1945 week 1944 
Northwest ....... 96 98 89 
Southwest ....... 99 99 88 
Ae 90 91 95 
Central and S. E. 78 79 71 
No. Pacific Coast 98 93 83 
OCR 6 .cs0as 93 93 87 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekiy Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-30 ...0.. 814,380 847,940 104 
Previous week .. 814,380 860,886 106 
TROP BESO icici 814,380 736,808 90 
Two years ago.. 814,380 806,145 99 
PIVG-YORr BVETABS oocsccoccccceces 85 
TOM*FOAE AVOTARS 6 ss cc seiscccicees 76 
Kansas City 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 352,800 325,893 92 
Previous week .. 352,800 323,058 92 
FORF BBG inccees 352,800 289,884 82 
Two years ago.. 352,800 296,555 84 
PUVG+¥OGP AVOTAGS 2. ccevcvsccsccss 82 
TOU<VORT RVOTAGS ccvcccncesscvcces 79 
Wichita 
Geb 2088 6.0805: 111,132 108,812 98 
Previous week .. 111,132 94,169 85 
COOP BBO wos vedc 111,132 94,239 85 
Two years ago... 111,132 100,209 90 
Salina 
Oct. 14-230 ...... 80,556 62,080 77 
Previous week .. 80,556 66,220 82 
SOP GED cs ceets 109,956 96,104 87 
Two years ago... 109,956 101,472 92 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Oct. 14-30 ..cec% 225,720 207,222 92 
Previous week .. 225,720 188,937 84 
Year ABO ...ses. 269,100 215,795 80 
Two years ago.. 215,600 210,437 98 
PivG-YOOF GQVOTARO ci iccesviescesiee 74 
TeN-YCA@r AVETATES ..cccsccccccccces 70 

Portland District 

Oat. 14680 cisvwe 134,300 144,398 108 
Previous week 134,300 146,715 109 
Year Q@£O .i...-. 143,200 128,469 90 
Two years ago.. 143,200 142,716 100 
Five-year Average .......eceeeeees 85 
, Bem-yORr AVOCAGS 5.02 hi iinwcden. 77 


July 1 te 
Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 20, Oct. 21, 
194 1942 1945 1944 
72 66 13,673,037 12,231,978 
94 84 20,666,277 18,719,416 
84 75 8,464,793 7,633,749 
69 72 9,396,062 8,732,447 
86 58 5,699,965 5,731,758 
82 74 57,890,134 53,049,348 
THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Det. 24-80 asics 667,800 599,015 90 

Previous week .. 667,800 604,685 91 

SORE GEO siitese 660,498 551,140 83 

Two years ago.. 738,822 464,590 62 

WIVO-YORr QVOTABE 2... ccccccccccces 66 

WUEGME. GUONMO 6.5.5 ¥i0.0 b0% 5 6805.05 59 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Oct.. 16-80 ..:... 988,360 348,330 108 

Previous week .. 321,360 362,835 113 

SORE GRO 6 icvicnces 318,120 317,033 100 

Two years ago.. 319,284 299,349 94 

Five-year AVGTAGE ....ciscccsccees 82 


PORYORP BVGITGRS ie6 ksi visesies 68 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...s0% 794,586 621,544 78 

Previous week .. 794,586 630,596 79 

VORP BBO v0 0s02. 792,240 577,714 73 

Two years ago.. 780,336 542,063 69 

Peveevenr GQVGTRRS Fi eee ci ec ctics 68 

TORtVOEP BVOTERS  cacsics cde cieccs 67 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output — tivity 

Ges, 20280 .iacas 600,600 540,670 90 

Previous week .. 600,600 546,762 91 

ZOGP OBO occcscs 577,416 550,782 95 

Two years ago.. 577,416 186,640 84 

Fiv@-year Average. ......0..ccceese 80 


i, | i” Rees 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas_ 
City and st. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


--—Buffalo— -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production todate production to date production to date 
Oct. 14420 2... 32,215 496,205 19,254 . 275,461 10,344 172,171 61,813 943,837 
Previous week .. 32,223 19,735 10,461 62,419 
Two weeks ago. 32,988 17,814 10,817 61,619 
Dt ery eats « 29,188 478,217 17,404 255,235 10,538 154,665 57,130 883,117 
REA aS 31,338 505,475 15,529 230,808 9,311 147,888 56,178 884,171 
eee 20,008 433,741 14,438 217,555 8,352 128,287 42,798 779,583 
WAP Acc igiccs ie 24,835 419,792 13,911 209,606 6,880 124,238 45,626 753,636 
Five-yr. average. 27,517 465,686 16,107 237,733 9,085 145,450 52,709 848,869 
and all permissible mark-ups. No.1 more wheat than they have since har- 


hard below 13% protein is quoted at 
$1.80@1.81 and 13% protein $1.84% 
@1.85. Offerings are light and espe- 
cially tight on 13% protein types. 

A broad market for wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest was noted last 
week, with the CCC purchasing 425,- 
000 bus. Mills, feed manufacturers 
and the CCC were competing for 
free wheat at terminals and in the 
country. Ordinary wheat went at 
ceiling levels, with farmers selling 


vest time. The CCC is placing more 
foreign wheat for November ship- 
ment. Private exporters held out 
little hope that Spanish bookings 
could be made because of the money 
situation. 

Feed manufacturers are hard 
pressed to obtain wheat for their 
operations. Grain cars are short, and 
wheat has not been offered freely 
until the last few ddys. Flour mills 
were active buyers. 
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SOWING OF WINTER WHEAT 
PROCEEDS AT RAPID RATE 


Kansas Seeding Nearing Completion in Western Sections 
—Oklahoma Fields Up to Good Stands—Nebraska 
Nearly Done—Corn Drying Aided 


Sowing of winter grains is making 
rapid progress. However, it is still 
too wet in portions of the Northeast 
and southern plains, while rains are 
needed in Minnesota and Kentucky. 
Threshing spring wheat is being com- 
pleted in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Winter wheat planting is in progress 
and early planted wheat is generally 
up to good stands, although rains are 
needed locally in Oregon, Minnesota, 
and Kentucky. Planting has been 
held up by wet soils in the southeast- 
ern portion of Kansas, portions of 
Texas, and in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Michigan. 

In Kansas wheat planting pro- 
gressed well in most parts last week. 
Seeding is nearing completion over 
the western third of the state and 
generally is more than half completed 
in the central third. Some localized 
areas are very dry in the central, 
north central and west central areas, 
but moisture supplies are generally 
adequate for the present and exces- 
sive in parts of the south central 
area. In the eastern third, seeding 
is well advanced in the northern part, 
but little more than started in east 
central and southeastern counties. 
Stands are generally satisfactory, al- 
though considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in killing out volun- 
teer wheat. 


Oklahoma Stands Good 


Throughout the principal Oklahoma 
wheat’ belt farmers are busy discing 
unplanted fields to kill voluntary 
plant growth and weeds in final prep- 
aration of seed-beds for small grain 
plantings. Generally, early seeded 
grains are coming up to a good stand 
and are expected to furnish good fall 
pasture. A small acreage sown earlier 
under dry soil conditions has been 
reseeded. Reports on wheat planting 
in Texas county in the Oklahoma 
panhandle area indicate 95% comple- 
tion; Harmon county in the south- 
west 75% complete; Blaine county in 
west-central area 50% complete; Mc- 
Clain county in the southern central 
area 10% complete. Progress in the 
eastern area has’been slow with much 
planting remaining to be completed 
with improved farming conditions. 

Nebraska winter wheat seeding is 
practically completed. Rains at the 
close of September improved the 
earlier seeded wheat in western por- 
tions where moisture had generally 
been ample. It enabled the seeding 
of wheat in central and eastern sec- 
tions, where the outlook had been 
very poor due to the drouth condi- 
tion. Nearly all of the seeded wheat 
is now up and with favorable weather 
should get a satisfactory start be- 
fore the ground freezes up. 


Corn Drying Aided 

Dry, sunny weather in the greater 
portion of the corn belt has been 
favorable for curing corn, which has 
a relatively high moisture content. 
However, it has been rather cool for 
best curing in eastern sections of the 
belt, with some corn injured by. frost 
in. the southern lake region. Much 
corn is in shock in the Great Lakes 
states. Some -husking for feed: was 
reported from scattered sections .of 


the country. Silo filling is nearing 
completion in most areas. 

In Iowa excellent weather has pre- 
vailed for drying corn and reports 
indicate that frost on Oct. 9 in the 
South helped considerably by stop- 
ping growth, with 75 to 90% in this 
area reported safe from frost. Pick- 
ing seed corn is still being rushed in 
this state and the moisture content 
continues very high. 

Corn is drying rapidly in Illinois, 
where reports from frost damage 
varied from slight to possibly 25%. 
Three fourths or more of the corn 
crop is safe in Illinois, with slight to 
moderate frost damage noted. Corn 
made good progress in Missouri 
and is curing well, but some will be 
chaffy in the extreme North due to 
freezing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEL GERDOM MANAGER OF 
MILL’S GRAIN DEPARTMENT 


Denver, Colo.—Del Gerdom has 
been named manager of the grain 
department of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Gerdom recently has 
been with Lamson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago. Before that he was associated 
with the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
at Omaha and with Bartlett-Frazier 
& Co. and the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. at Omaha and Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. C. G. HARREL TO SPEAK 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. C. G. Har- 
rel, director of research for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will report on his recently 
completed study of the European food 
industries at a meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association of 

















Cereal Chemists, to be held Oct. .26 
at the Andrews Hotel. The meeting 
will start at 12:15 o’clock with a 
luncheon. Dr. Harrel’s talk will be 
illustrated. An election of officers 
will follow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC POSTS OFFER TO BUY 
OATS FOR LAKE SHIPMENT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In addition to 
its recent large purchases of wheat, 
the Minneapolis office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has announced 
that it will, until further notice, ac- 
cept offers for sale to it of oats in 
terminal position of the Duluth-Su- 
perior market with the right reserved 
to accept or reject any such offers 
in whole or in part. 

Prices will be as negotiated at the 
time of offer and the oats are desired 
for vessel loading by the shipping 
date as negotiated at time of offer. 

The grade will be No. 3 white oats 
or better with appropriate premium 
for better test weight and No. 2 white 
oats as concluded between seller and 
buyer at time of sale. 

Prices will include in and out ele- 
vation for vessel loading. This grain 
is not subject to the terms of the 
uniform grain storage agreement. 
The oats will accrue storage at the 
rate of 1-30c bu daily from the date 
the CCC is notified the oats are 
available for vessel loading. In all 
other respects warehouse charges 
shall be at seller’s regular published 
tariff rates for any other services 
engaged in writing by the buyer. 

Seller is to cover all purchases 
with all-rail inbound railroad ton- 
nage protecting the outbound pro- 
portional rate to Chicago, Illinois, 
and points beyond and intermediate 
to Atlantic seaboard in effect at the 
time of sale. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. A. POWERS A BROKER 

J. A. Powers, Delaware, Ohio, has 
resigned as a representative of Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in 
Ohio and West Virginia.‘ He plans 
to enter the brokerage business, han- 
dling all grades of bakery and family 
flours. 























THE TASTE TEST—Edward J. Thye, governor of Minnesota, is shown 
sampling some of Ann Pillsbury’s new No-Knead bread at the formal 
opening of the home service center of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in Minneap- 
olis on Oct. 17, while Mrs. Thye and Ellen Pennell, director of the center, 


. await the governor’s opinion. 
Miss Pennell. 


The formal opening was held in honor of 


October 23, 1945 


SPECIAL AWARD 
¢?¢ 
John T. McCarthy, President of 
ABA, to Receive Army Dec. 
oration for Civilian Service 


The War Department’s emblem for 
meritorious civilian service will be 
presented to John T. McCarthy, pres. 
ident of the American Bakers Associj- 
ation, in a special ceremony to be 
held in Washington on Oct. 30. 

Mr. McCarthy was informed of 
the award in a wire from the Quar- 
termaster General in Washington. 





John T. McCarthy 


“The Quartermaster General has 
been authorized to present you with 
the Exceptional Civilian Award Em- 
blem for services rendered during 
World War II. Can you be present 
in the Office of the Quartermaster 
General the morning of Oct. 30, 1945, 
to receive this award?” the wire 
stated. 

The decoration is in the form of a 
lapel ribbon similar to those be- 
stowed for military service, and con- 
sists of a dark blue background hav- 
ing distinctive silver threads, sur- 
mounted with the Army Service 
Forces insignia. Accompanying the 
emblem will be a citation. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOLAN. BAKERY TO EXPAND 
PLANT, DELIVERY SERVICE 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The Molan Bak- 
ery has completed purchase here of 
two and one half acres of property 
on Erie Avenue to inaugurate an ex- 
pansion plan, according to Roy Mo- 
lan, company official. 

A new building will cover one half 
acre of the property and will be in 
streamlined architecture of glazed 
tile. Completion is planned for 
March 1. 

The present bakery was built six 
years ago by Mr. Molan. At that 
time 10 persons were employed. Cur- 
rently there are more than 40 people 
on the production and sales crew. 
The new facilities will call for double 
this number. 

With 14 delivery units the firm 
is serving Sheboygan, Washington, 
Fond du Lac, Azaukee, . Winnebago, 
Calumet, Manitowoc and Outagamie 
counties. It is planned to expand 
into Dodge, Columbia, Green Lake, 
Marinette, Waushara and Oconomo- 
woc counties, 
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These experimental mills in one 
of the C/L mill laboratories have 
test-ground many thousands of 


wheat samples yearly 


But It’s Mighty Important! 


Test milling of the wheats, and expert laboratory control—from wheat field to bakery—are 


an old story in the production of COMMANDER-LARABEE “bakers flours.” 


Nothing is left to chance. This scientific control and milling “know how” are com- 
bined to furnish you flours of uniform, dependable baking characteristics that meet your 


particular baking needs. 


Ample supplies of selected wheats, controlled wheat blends and the great capacity of 
the Commander-Larabee family of mills are your assurance of better baking throughout the 


year with Commander-Larabee Flours. 


“Theres a COMMANDER-LARABEE Ylowr Zo 


MEE LUErY 
NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING © SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER 
© WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS ¢ FINE CAKE FLOURS © BISCUIT AND 
CRACKER FLOURS © SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS © COOKIE FLOURS 








COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices » Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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“BEST YET” 


With sugar and shortening so scarce, good 
bread production today depends more than 
ever on good flour performance. You'll 
find that “Best Yet” is the kind of flour 
that will handle well with lean formulas 
and work toward that desirable soft loaf. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 





=<, 


Government Corporations 














Sweet Cream 
Country Run Wheat ey Geet? 


Bought on Order for Mills Quality Flours 


‘ W. J. JENNISON CO. 
Hedging Orders MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














* 


GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. : WHITEGOLD 
¥ 


Board of Trade Building (Standard Patent) 


¥ LD-154 KANSAS CITY, MO. BI RC H M 0 N T 


(Short Patent) 


EVERYTHING for the BAKER St. CLOUD MILLING Co. 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten Mills at Sales Offi 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 





STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear ” z 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Sasnak Flour 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark For Discriminating 


Eastern Buyers 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ay. Exws Mruuve Co., Inman, Kan. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 

















* MILLERS OF & f Kansas City, Missouri 
WHEAT and RYE 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 





PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





“BLODGETT’S” 





. RYE King Milling Company 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 








JF R A | K H » 8 L @) D G E T ae Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











(Continued from page 7.) 
Someone, somewhere, must be gy. 
preme, and that means dictatorship 
and totalitarianism. I do not be. 
lieve that America is ready to sacri. 
fice individualism for a planned econ. 
omy at the expense of freedom. 

“It has long been recognized by 
the Congress and the people at large 
that the operation of this great cor. 
porate division of government was 
completely out of hand, but few at. 
tempts have been made to do any. 
thing about it. Under our present 
inadequate controls and supervision, 
the Congress has been helpless even 
to find out what these corporations 
are doing, and, consequently, has 
not indicated its approval or disap. 
proval of their actions. I seriously 
doubt that the full. significance of 
these corporate activities is appreci- 
ated by our people. Without any 
effective control by the Congress 
government through these corporate 
instrumentalities is engaged in prac. 
tically every industrial field known 
to the economic life of the United 
States. 

“Too many Americans have per. 
mitted themselves to be fitted with 
rose-colored glasses. We have be. 
come saturated with talk of new 
social schemes, bold social engineer. 
ing, security from the cradle to the 
grave, and other catch phrases. Al- 
though couched in the language of 
democracy and constitutional govern. 
ment, the fact that our democracy 
is being throttled through bureav- 
cratic control of business and ad- 
ministrative regulations cannot be 
disguised. All roads to destruction 
have been paved with good inten- 
tions and pretty promises. The 
tempting bait now held out to us 
is subsidies, price supports, ceilings, 
minimum and maximum prices, gov- 
ernment guaranties, and other equal- 
ly attractive sugar-coated pills. Gov- 
ernment is now subsidizing the pe- 
troleum industry at the rate of $250, 
000,000 a year, sugar at the rate of 
$18,000,000, and coal at the rate of 
$25,000,000. 


Labor and the Farmer 


“Does labor realize that it is being 
liquidated by these corporations? Is 
it possible that the farmer does not 
now realize that he is living in a 
state of badly diluted freedom? Does 
the merchant know that his business 
is literally being dried up? Does the 
banker understand that he is being 
definitely driven from the field of 
finance? From Jan. 1, 1942, to Jan. 
1, 1945, 162 banks in 11 midwestern 
states were voluntarily liquidated. 

“Labor cannot survive without an 
employer, and employers cannot sur- 
vive the competition of government 
corporations that operate with capi- 
tal directly drawn out of their busi- 
ness. These government corpora- 
tions pay no income or other busi- 
ness taxes. Their boards of direc- 
tors are responsible to no stockhold- 
ers. A deficit merely means anoth- 
er sale of bonds to the federal 
treasury and a_ corresponding in- 
crease in the tax rate on private 
business. The margin between pr 
vate income and tax payments 3s 
constantly growing thinner. Already 
some branches of industry are oP 
erating on 20c dollars, and still we 
hear the proponents of a planned 
economy with all profundity loudly 
proclaim the necessity of holding the 
line against inflation. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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BOT 






ARE — BAGS 3s 


BURLAP 
OR 
COTTON 


™ 








We would like to tell you that you can have all of 


either kind—burlap or cotton—that you want. We will do 








our best to give you exactly what you wish. But peace did | 


not automatically bring a solution to the bag fabric problem. 





Bag orders are still piling up against a shortage of fabrics— 
huge quantities of foods and other materials are still being 
shipped overseas. Therefore, it will probably take several 


months to stabilize the fabric supply situation. 


However, we do know this for sure—whichever one of these 
fine Chase bags you get, it will be the best of its kind—pre- 
cision made, brilliantly printed, always dependable. Remember 


—turn to Chase for better bags. 





COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
i A E A CG ©. DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
A HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, aT cane Una ceaiee Ganen, FA. 


NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA. 
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THE BAKERY FLOUR CONTRACT 





Herewith is published the text of the new bakery flour contract adopted 
by the Board of Governors of the American Bakers Association at its recent 


annual meeting in Chicago. 


It is designed, states the association’s officers, 


“to protect both the rights of the baker and those of the seller.” 


* * 


* 


Cec es cease eccere MILLING COMPANY 


5,0 bra Wk da Giants a ee State 





BAKERY FLOUR CONTRACT 


Contract No........6.++: 
SELLER, agrees to sell to...... mere Tre ice 
MPP re oa Ce TERCERA RE 


SELLER the following commodities (to be 


i SEE EER OVERDUE PT ee CE 


...BUYER, and BUYER agrees to buy from 


manufactured), on the terms and conditions 


and subject to the agreements stated below and/or on the back hereof, 


(CHECK ONE): 


O F.O.B. carrier at shipping point, freight charges (basis carload freight rate in 
effect on date of this contract) to be prepaid or allowed by SELLER, 


(0 delivered, 








See ere eee ee eT Oe TAR ° Picteeeebanedoeneevera’s (Specify destination point). 
COMMODITY CONTAINERS Fi 
QUANTITY | (Type of flour Seller’s Brand or PRICE* 
(ewt) sea ens ates Kina other description (per ewt) 























*AUTOMATIC INCREASE IN PRICE IN CERTAIN CASES: If the time of shipment 
herein specified under caption “TIME OF SHIPMENT” is a longer period than one hun- 
dred and twenty (120) days from the date hereof, then in such case on installments of 
this contract shipped after one hundred and twenty (120) days from the date hereof and 
prior to the time fixed herein for final shipment under said caption, it is agreed that the 
basic price above specified per cwt of flour made from wheat or rye shall be automatically 
increased one twelfth (1/12c) cent per day, commencing on the one hundred and twenty- 
first (121) day after the date hereof, and continuing until date.of shipment within said 


time fixed herein for final shipment. 


TIME OF SHIPMENT: On directions to 


made as follows: 


TERMS OF PAYMENT: .............+-. 


attached through 


be furnished by 


BUYER shipment is to be 


debe weeps beng hod a awe draft with bill of lading 


RAILROAD DELIVERY AT DEBTINATION: .. 0... ccc ccc cc ccccnecccccetessccsocecs 
SELLER shall have the option as to routing, except as to delivering carrier. 


BASIS OF SHIPMENT: ........-.-+++++ 


whether C.L., L.C.L., split car, mixed car, 


truck, boat or 


CP KOT SS EOE PES Oe Pee Cth the CER he (Specify 


barge.) 


THIS CONTRACT constitutes the complete agreement between the parties hereto; 
and cannot be changed in any manner except in writing subscribed by BUYER and SELLER 


or their duly authorized officers. 


This contract is subject to confirmation by the SELLER at................cccceeeues 
NEWEC CD Laed. tht SOREN EAD KEW yale Molle 00 sbee oe b ebed hs SELLER 
|, SPIRE eMC SELEL Ye are een eT PTE eT eer eeT eT ee 
TT ey ee PRETTY roe eet TCT ee eee, Oe ee rene BUYER 
I} Sek TEReh Urine ee ea ee ee eT ee ert yee Seer 





NET WEIGHTS: The commodities cov- 
ered by this contract are sold on the basis 
of net weights when packed, United States 
Government moisture standards to govern. 


* 

COLLECTIONS: Where BUYER desig- 
nates the collecting bank he shall be re- 
sponsible to SELLER for any loss or dam- 
age to SELLER by reason of any failure 
or default, on the part of said bank in 
connection with payment by BUYER under 
this contract. 

* 


TAXES: The prices set forth in the 
within contract include any and all taxes, 
impositions, exactions, or charges of every 
nature in effect on the date of the execu- 
tion hereof. Any and all taxes, imposi- 
tions, exactions or charges, or any increase 
therein, whether for revenue or for regu- 
lation of commerce, or for any other pur- 
pose, not in effect on the date of this con- 
tract, which may, prior to the completion 
of deliveries hereunder, be levied, imposed, 
required, or increased by the United States 
or any State thereof or other Governmental 
agency on or measured in terms of any of 
the finished products remaining unshipped 
and which are to be delivered hereunder, 
or on or measured in terms of any com- 


modity used in the manvyfacture of such 


finished products or the containers therefor 
or commodities used in the manufacture 
of such containers, or the processing, pur- 
chase, sale, holding for sale, distribution, 
dealing in, transportation, use or handling 
of any of such products, commodities or 
containers, if paid or borne by SELLER di- 
rectly or indirectly shall be billed separate- 
ly to BUYER, where not prohibited by law, 
and where the determination of the amount 
of the tax, imposition, exaction, charge 
or increase per cwt or other unit of meas- 
ure is possible of calculation by the ap- 
plication of any official published conver- 
sion rate or otherwise, and shall be paid 
by BUYER to SELLER. Any of such taxes, 
impositions, exactions, charges or increases 
which the SELLER shall be finally relieved 
from paying or which shall be later re- 
funded or returned to SELLER at any 
time and for any cause shall be refunded 
or credited to BUYER by SELLER as 
promptly as possible after deduction by 
SELLER of any reasonable expenses in- 
curred in preventing collection of such 
taxes, impositions, exactions, charges or in- 
ereases or in obtaining or securing such re- 
funds or returns and in making such re- 
imbursement to BUYER, and after paying 
and discharging all tax liabilities to which 
SELLER may be subjected by reason of its 
having been relieved from paying such taxes, 


impositions, exactions, charges or increases 
or having secured such refunds or returns. 
SELLER shall be under no obligation to 
contest the validity of any such tax im- 
position, exaction, charge or increase or to 
prosecute any such claims for refunds or 
returns, but in the event SELLER does 
not elect to contest such taxes, imposi- 
tions, exactions, charges or increases, or 
to prosecute such claims for refunds, BUY- 
ER shall be entitled to an assignment on 
mutually acceptable conditions of all of 
SELLER’S rights and causes of action in 
the premises. 
* 


SHIPMENTS: Where the basis of ship- 
ment is f.o.b. delivery of goods by SELLER 
to the carrier at point of shipment shall 
constitute delivery to BUYER, subject to 
the lien of SELLER for the unpaid pur- 
chase price. BUYER shall furnish SELLER 
complete shipping instructions (and on 
sales made on a bulk basis, the necessary 
containers) at least ten (10) days before 
the time of shipment. 

If there is more than one installment of 
goods shipped or stipulated herein to be 
shipped, this contract shall be construed 
to be severable as to each installment, 
except where -such construction would be 
fn direct conflict with the provisions here- 
inafter set forth under “RIGHTS OF BUY- 
ER” and “RIGHTS OF SELLER,” and 
breach or default of either BUYER or 
SELLER as to any installment or install- 
ments shall not give the other party a 
right to cancel this contract, except as 
herein otherwise expressly provided. 


* 


WARRANTY: SELLER expressly war- 
rants that any goods contracted herein 
will. be representative of the brand or 
grade specified herein to be sold, and 
will comply with all of the applicable 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and of any applicable State 
Pure Food and Drug Act. BUYER hereby 
waives any claim or defense based on 
the quality of the commodities specified 
herein, unless (1) within ten (10) days 
after BUYER learns by use or otherwise 
of the defect complained of, but in any 
event within forty-five (45) days after 
receipt of notice of arrival of said com- 
modities at destination, BUYER sends 
SELLER at SELLER’S main office a letter 
by registered mail specifying the nature 
of the complaint; and (2) within said 
forty-five (45) days sends by parcel post 
or express prepaid to SELLER’S said office 
a five (5) Ib sample of the goods alleged 
to be defective or inferior; provided that 
compliance by BUYER with the above 
enumerated steps shall not constitute an 
admission by SELLER of the merits or 
amount of BUYER'S said claim or defense. 


* 


RIGHTS OF BUYER: In case of default 
by SELLER (provided that SELLER shall, 
without limitation, be in ‘default’ if 
SELLER becomes insolvent or is adjudged 
bankrupt, or if at any time the property 
and assets of SELLER are in liquidation, 
or if SELLER’S financial responsibility be- 
comes impaired; but that SELLER shall 
not be in “default’’ for nonperformance 
due to fire, flood, earthquake, tornado, 
labor difficulties, riot, federal or state laws 
or regulations, acts or defaults of com- 
mon carriers, or Act of God or the public 
enemy), BUYER may (within thirty (30) 
days after he has knowledge thereof) by 
written notice sent by registered mail to 
SELLER at SELLER’S main office: 

(1) cancel the contract; or 

(2) terminate the contract as to the 
portion thereof in default and purchase 
within said thirty (30) days an equal quan- 
tity of goods of the same kind and grade 
and recover from SELLER the excess of 
the price so paid over the purchase price 
named herein, plus any incidental loss or 
expense, and in addition thereto, recover 
a sum equal to one per cent (1%) of the 
contract price named herein; or 

(3) terminate the contract as to any 
unshipped balance, and recover from SELL- 
ER as liquidated damages a sum to be 
computed by the following formula: (a) 
one per cent (1%) of the per cwt contract 
price named herein multiplied by the num- 
ber of cwts remaining unshipped, plus (b) 
amount of rise, if any, per bu in the mar- 
ket value of cash wheat or rye, as the 
case may be, in carload lots at SELLER'S 
mill between date of contract and date of 
termination multiplied by two and thirty- 
five hundredths (2.35) times the number of 
ewts remaining unshipped. In case of a 
decline ‘in such value of such wheat or 
rye between said dates, BUYER shall re- 
cover the sum specified in (a), less the 
amount of such decline per bu multiplied 
by two and thirty-five hundredths (2.35) 
times the number of cwts remaining un- 
shipped. Such amount shall be credited 
to the amount provided in (a) solely in 
reduction of damages. 

Provided: That if the default consists 
of a failure by SELLER to ship at the time 
required, BUYER may cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided only after 
giving SELLER preliminary written notice 
of intention to cancel or terminate, by 
registered mail addressed to SELLER’S 
main office. If SELLER does not ship 
within eight (8) days after mailing of 
such notice, then BUYER may, within 
thirty (30) days after the expiration of 
said eight (8) days, cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided. 


* 


RIGHTS OF SELLER: In case of default 
by BUYER (provided that BUYER shall, 
without limitation, be in “default” if 
BUYER becomes insolvent or is adjudged 
bankrupt, or if BUYER shall fail to make 
any payment to SELLER when due under 


the sums specified in 
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this or any other contract between BUYER 
and SELLER, or if at any time the prop. 
erty and assets of BUYER are in liquida. 
tion, or if BUYER’S financial responsibility 
becomes impaired; but as to any unshippeq 
balance hereunder BUYER shall not be jn 
“default” for delay in performance dye 
to fire, flood, earthquake, tornado, lator 
difficulties, riot, federal or state laws oy, 
regulations, acts or defaults of common 
carriers, or Act of God or the public enemy) 
SELLER may (within thirty (30) days 
after he has knowledge thereof) by written 
notice sent by registered mail to BUYER 
at BUYER’S main office: 

(1) cancel the contract; or 

(2) terminate the contract as to the 
portion thereof in default or as to any 
unshipped balance, or both, and ; 

(a) resell, within said thirty (30) days 
any of the above goods which have been 
shipped and which BUYER has wrongfully 
failed or refused to accept, and recover 
from BUYER difference between the above 
purchase price thereof and the price ob- 
tained on resale, if latter be less than 
former; also any incidental loss and ex. 
pense, including salesman’s time and ex- 
pense in connection with such resale, and 
all demurrage (resale anywhere in the 
usual course of SELLER’S business or at 
any terminal market or at or near (es. 
tination shall be proper and _ conclusive 
in the absence of bad faith), and 

(b) if SELLER terminates as to yn. 
shipped balance, recover from BUYER as 
liquidated damages a sum to be computed 
by the following formula: (a) one twelfth 
(1/12c). cent per day for each day from 
date of contract to date of termination for 
each cwt remaining unshipped, plus (b) 
ten (10c) cents for each cwt remaining 
unshipped as the cost of selling, plus (¢) 
amount of decline, if any, per bu in the 
market value of cash wheat or rye, as the 
case may be, in carload lots at SELLER’s 
mill between date of contract and date 
of termination multiplied by two and thirty. 
five hundredths (2.35) times the number of 
ewts remaining unshipped. In case of a 
rise in such value of such wheat or rye 
between said dates, SELLER shall recover 
(a) and (b), less 
the amount of such rise per bu multiplied 
by two and thirty-five hundredths (2.35) 
times the number of cwts remaining un- 
shipped. Such amount shall be credited to 
the amounts provided in (a) and (b) sole- 
ly in reduction of damages. 

Provided: That if the default consists 
of a failure by BUYER to provide ship- 
ping instructions as required under “SHIP- 
MENTS,” SELLER may cancel or terminate 
the contract as above provided only after 
giving BUYER preliminary written notice 
of intention to cancel or terminate, by 
registered mail addressed to BUYER'S main 
office. If BUYER does not provide, within 
eight (8) days after mailing of such notice 
shipping instructions for immediate de- 
livery of all past due shipments, then 
SELLER may, within thirty (30) days after 
the expiration of said eight (8) days, can- 
cel or terminate the contract as above 
provided. Where BUYER furnishes within 
said eight (8) days’ period, such shipping 
instructions for immediate delivery, SELL- 
ER shall have at least ten (10) days after 
receipt thereof within which to ship and 
shall have such additional time as may in 
SELLER’S sole discretion be reasonably 
necessary, having in mind the SELLER'S 
then milling operations and requirements. 


* 


PROVISION FOR AUTOMATIC EXTEN- 
SION: If BUYER shall fail to furnish com- 
plete shipping instructions (and necessary 
containers if sale is made on a bulk basis) 
to reach SELLER at his main office ten 
(10) days before the date for any shipment 
specified herein, or before the final date 
specified for shipment, as the case may 
be, and if BUYER shall fail to notify 
SELLER that he does not intend to ac- 
cept any further deliveries under this con- 
tract, then (unless SELLER elects to exer- 
cise his right to cancel or terminate the 
contract) this contract, as to such shipment, 
or shipments, shall without notice auto- 
matically be extended from day to day 
until BUYER furnishes complete shipping 
instructions (and necessary containers if 
sale is made on a bulk basis) in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph en- 
titled “SHIPMENTS,” or until BUYER 
notifies SELLER that he does not intend 
to accept any further deliveries under this 
contract, or until SELLER exercises his 
right provided herein to cancel or terminate 
the contract; and for each day curing 
which the contract is thus automatically 
extended BUYER will pay SELLER <arry- 
ing charges at the rate of one twelfth 
(1/12c) cent per cwt per day. 


* 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS: No ction 
at law or in equity shall. be maintained 
by BUYER against SELLER or any of 
SELLER'S other vendees to recover dam- 
ages for alleged violation by SELLER 
said vendee of any law, Federal or State, 
now in effect or hereafter enacted, per 
taining to discrimination in price, services 
or facilities including the Clayton Act 
(U. 8S. C. Title 15, Secs. 12 to 27 in- 
clusive) as amended by Act of Congress 
approved June 19, 1936, or any further 
amendment thereto, as respects any prod- 
ucts delivered by SELLER to BUYER pur- 
suant to this contract unless (1) written 
notice of the particular deliveries on which 
the claim for such damages is based shall 
be given by BUYER to SELLER at SELL- 
ER’S main office by registered mail within 
six (6) months after delivery thereof to 
BUYER with a full statement of the par 
ticulars of such claim then known to 
BUYER, and (2) action shall be com- 
menced within one (1) year after deliver) 
of such products to BUYER. 
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STOP INFESTATION 


SURELY + QUICKLY - INEXPENSIVELY 











THE HAeErteEL FuMIGATION VAULT Is 12’ 7” Long, 7’ 1” Wide and 8 5” High 


HE danger of insect infestation to mill, warehouse 

and contents from the handling of used flour and feed 
bags is now a major concern to management. The neces- 
sity for the re-use of bags will likely continue indefinitely. 
Here is a practical suggestion, in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agriculture.* 

The Haertel Fumigation Vault is a permanent, port- 
able structure for OUTSIDE use. Thus, returned bags 
need not be brought inside of your mill, elevator or ware- 
house until they have been processed. Returned bags 
are piled on a well built truck with roller-bearing wheels, 
which is pushed into the fumigation chamber. The vault 
door is locked closed and the fumigant applied under 
pressure which is held for 50 minutes. Then, the fumes 
are expelled by forced fresh air, so that when the vault 
door is opened, fumes and odors have vanished. Each 


processing requires about an hour, and it can be done 
by most any employee. No special knowledge or skill 
is required. A comprehensive book of instructions is 
supplied. 


You will notice from the illustration that the walls of 
the Haertel Fumigation Vault are made with a series of 
squared, heavy steel sections to give the structure great 
strength. Each vault is tested to withstand pressure many 
times greater than that used in the fumigating process. 


A pamphlet is now being prepared which will com- 
pletely illustrate and describe the construction and uses 
of the Haertel Fumigation Unit. We expect to have price 
information ready to print with this pamphlet, which we 
would like to send to all who may be interested. Your 
inquiry will be appreciated. 


*Controlling Insects in Flour Mills; U. S. Dept. of Ag. Circular 720 


WALTER HAERTEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


26th and DELAWARE S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 




































“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 








Dependable SUNNY KANSAS 
is winning new friends in the 


nation’s bakeshops this year 





when bread production con- 





ditions are made more diffi- 





cult by ingredient shortages 





and scarcity of skilled em- 





ployees. 
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WICHIT. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 





FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 
































Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 






MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 



























HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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Government Corporations 





(Continued from page 18.) 

“Eighteen of these corporations 
and lending agencies are engaged in 
the field of credit and banking. 
Twelve are in the field of commodi- 
ties and supplies; four in the field 
of insurance; six in transportation. 
Four are engaged in construction; 
four in economic and social rehabili- 
tation. One is in the power busi- 
ness. Some are in the wholesale 
and retail business; others in manu- 
facturing and the operation of dis- 
tilleries, breweries, hotels, and mines; 
and one in publicity. 

Nine of these corporations are or- 
ganized under and are subject to 
the laws of the State of Delaware. 
Two were created under and sub- 
ject to the laws of the State of 
Maryland; one under the provisions 
of the laws of Tennessee; two under 
and pursuant to the laws of New 
York; one under the laws of New 
Jersey; three under and pursuant to 
the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia; one under the laws of the State 
of Washington; and one pursuant to 
the Colonial Council for the Munici- 
palities of St. Thomas and St. John 
of the Virgin Islands. Why these 
corporations were not organized un- 
der the federal law with federal 
charters is not clear. 


Evade Financial Controls 


“While the regular departments 
of government must secure annual 
appropriations from Congress, these 
corporations have been able almost 
entirely to evade the financial con- 
trols of the Congress. Three pro- 
cedures make this possible. 

“First. Many of them have in- 
vested the capital provided for them 
by the Congress in interest-paying 
government bonds, for the purpose of 
creating an annual operating income 
to the corporation, and thus the 
necessity of returning to Congress 
for an appropriation to cover ad- 
ministrative expenses is avoided. 

“For example, the Jan., 1943, bul- 
letin of the treasury department 
showed that as of Nov. 30, 1942, the 
banks for co-operatives owned $33,- 
800,000 of government securities and 
$61,000,000 of other interest-bearing 
investments. The federal home-loan 
banks, as of the same date, showed 
an investment of over $105,000,000 
in United States securities. 

“Second. Most of these corpora- 
tions have authority to issue their 
secured or unsecured obligations and 
by this method are able to borrow 
directly from the treasury or from 
more prosperous corporate kinsfolk. 
If the authority is not directly grant- 
ed by the Congress, the organizers 
of the particular corporation assume 
the authority by merely writing the 
power into the corporate charter. 
In the case of Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation, the charter expressly 
provides that the corporation shall 
have unlimited power to borrow 
money and to issue its secured or 
unsecured obligations in aid there- 
of. The Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures lists the total authorized 
limit of this power at $33,000,000,- 
000, and shows that as of March 31 
of last year over $12,000,000,000 was 
outstanding in government corpora- 
tion bonds. We wonder what the 
attitude of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission might be toward a pri- 
vate set-up of stair-step holding com- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


























American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








— 





Kansas City, Kon 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten". 
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In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 

A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 


SIMONDS -SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 








Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 









JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 












Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
roduct...safely protected 
tom the elements andrough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES ....-- ALL ‘“‘TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO “ **SECURPAC “’ “*CELUPAC”’ 
to meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO @& 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 




















FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else - 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 





CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARA|B 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 











RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. Milling Wheat 
LOCKPORT. N. Y. 










ee 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- k 

CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus lly m ro _ an . 

St. Louis Portland 

<< oa Kansas City Minneapolis Fortland H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
H .S 

IGH-SPEED SIFTERS GBS CORN — BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


ee ee Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 











































Feed Grains 
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PREPARING FOR DECONTROL 
tT seems clear that the commercial baking in- 
| dustry does not intend to lose the benefits 
conferred upon it through wartime controls. 
Projecting them into the immediate future with 
such modifications as are necessary may not 
prove to be easy but the industry at least is 
conscious of the vital need for a serious attempt 
to retain them. There is no hope of fully per- 
petuating the economies and efficiencies by peace- 
time federal legislation because of the local char- 
acter of the baking business, and it is realized 
that the lessons of cost control can become a 
part of future operation only through disciplined, 
intelligent action on the part of every baker. 
There is nothing in the history of bread to in- 
dicate that there is any danger of an inflation- 
ary price trend capable of injuring the national 
economy if bakery products are removed from 
price control. There is no impending shortage 
of wheat and flour, and the historically intense 
competition of the baking industry is in itself a 
sufficient guarantee of price stability. It is 
recognized, of course, that price decontrol involves 
elimination of subsidies, and the historical posi- 
tion of the American Bakers Association has 
been disfavor for all subsidies, although during 
the war period no strong stand was taken ex- 
cept in opposition to a direct subsidy on bread. 
Abandonment of price control naturally 
would leave little justification for continuing 
WFO-1, and with respect to efficiencies and 
economies this would throw the industry back 
upon its own resources. That the industry, how- 
ever, has learned its lessons and has the know- 
how to apply them under its own initiative 
is reasonably to be assumed. A. B. A.’s gov- 
ernors are setting the stage for cost guides by 
undertaking a survey of the whole field of bak- 
ery distribution. They were reminded at their 
recent meeting in Chicago of findings published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture that in the past there 
have been distributional and promotional ex- 
cesses. “Our wartime experience,” states the 
bureau’s spokesman, “has demonstrated that cer- 
tain economies are not only theoretically pos- 
sible but actually practicable and should be seri- 
ously considered for postwar application.” 
Distribution costs for bakery products are high- 
er than for most other manufactured food products, 
according to BAE, which reaches the conclusion 
that “only in part can this be attributed to the 
nature of the product. Competitive selling prac- 
tices and services to retailers account for a con- 
siderable amount of what appears to be avoidable 
cost. Some of these practices resulted in con- 
siderable increases in volume of sales for the first 
frm which adopted them. As they have been 
adopted generally the advantage to any one firm 
has tended to disappear and they have simply 
become added costs saddled on all competitors.” 
Enrichment of bread, which came about un- 
der the mandatory and protecting wing of WFO-1, 
commanded the thoughtful attention of the as- 
sociation’s governors. Consistent with four years 
of wholehearted backing, they have announced 
their intention to continue support for the pro- 
gram. They recommend state legislation to re- 
place the compulsory wartime federal regulation. 
The highly important decision of the asso- 
ciation to continue use of milk in bread at not 
less than prewar levels should give immediate 
assistance to the perpetuation of enrichment 
through state legislation, for it was professed fear 
that such a policy would not prevail in the post- 
War period that was chiefly responsible for 
failure of compulsory enrichment legislation in 
several states where there was vigorous opposi- 
tion from dairy interests. 
Despite all present handicaps, particularly of 
labor and supplies, the baking industry finds it- 
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self fortunately situated upon the threshold of 
peace. The baker’s reconversion starts with busi- 
ness volume at an all-time high. He has done a 
fine wartime job and this is generally recognized 
in greatly increased public good will. Financially 
he is in good health. He will have only himself 
to blame if he does not capitalize upon his great 
assets and opportunities. 
e@e@ 
BAKERY PRODUCTS PROMOTION 


For a long time the commercial baking indus- 

try has toyed with the thought that it ought 
to do something for itself in the way of a con- 
structive, industry-wide, joint promotion of its 
products. It never has been able to agree up- 
on whether, when or how. Now, on the morn- 
ing of what could be an unprecedented era of 
industry prosperity it is beginning to think 
harder, though the matter has not yet come to 
the point of national planning. One of the in- 
dustry’s spokesmen thus admonishes his fellows: 

“When individual bakers in a specific city 
or area have set their houses in order; when 
their plants and products are right—and that 
should not take too long—it will be time for 
them to tell the public, over and over, by every 
medium that is afforded, the wonderful story of 
our industry’s products. 

“When a large majority of bakers are ready 
—and in some areas they now may be ready— 
it will be time to consider a constructive publicity 
program for their area. 

“We inherited a good going industry from 
those who pioneered ahead of us. Progressive 
action now will help keep this industry moving 
forward. Progressive action by any baker will 
help other bakers, providing fear of competition 
does not enter in. 

“Remember one thing—other food lines are 
fast becoming our greatest competitors. Are we 
going to do something about this? Or, will we 
again complacently shrug our shoulders? Shall 
we continue practices which increase costs and 
reduce value to our customers? Shall we con- 
tinue our family fight?” 

It is not remarkable that other food indus- 
tries should look upon baking’s war-expanded 
field as a fine opportunity for profitable poaching. 
There will be many well-financed, well-organized 
efforts to take over from the baking industry 
part of its big wartime slice of the consumer’s 
food dollar. There are, for example, frozen foods, 
candy, canned bakery products. Maybe the indi- 
vidual baker can hold the line all by himself— 
but maybe not. 

-Then there is enrichment. No one pretends 
that that has been fully or properly exploited. 
There is in evidence a tendency to let George 
do it. Many a baker is sitting back in his chair 
waiting for the nutritionists, the miller, the gov- 
ernment agencies to do the promoting. Some ap- 
pear to feel that it is up to science now to step 
in and prove to the public that it has been ben- 
efited by enrichment — and exactly how much. 
They want the facts—scientific, technical, finan- 
cial—and conclusive evidence that the program 
is fulfilling its objective. Faint of faith, they 
are not yet ready to take any part in providing 
this proof or to capitalize upon the present golden 
moment of enrichment’s popularity. Having made 


2, i 


an enormous investment in one of the most re- 
markable industrial enterprises of all time they 
are not yet persuaded that the moment has ar- 
rived to declare a dividend, even if it be merely 
upon the good will that has been the first proved 
result of it. 

e@®e@ °@ 


A NOD FOR FLOUR EXPORTS 


Altsovon it is phrased in generalities a let- 
ter from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Flour Millers Export Association, which is the 
subject of a news item published elsewhere in this 
issue, nevertheless is encouraging to the flour ex- 
porting industry of this country. The depart- 
ment’s spokesman acknowledges the close re- 
lationship of the milling industry to the wheat 
producer, and the general value to both that 
would derive from an active foreign trade. 

The letter was in response to representations 
made on behalf of exporting millers who have been 
concerned lest the current international loan and 
trade undertakings should not be seized upon as 
opportunities for breaking down trade barriers 
that have curtailed movement of flour into inter- 
national channels. 

The department’s spokesman agrees that it 
would be very nice if the flow of agricultural prod- 
ucts. abroad could be liberalized, in which event 
“the milling industry as well as the producer 
should benefit.” The thought of the agency nat- 
urally puts the farmer’s interest first, and assigns 
the interest of the processor to a secondary or 
incidental place. Some day, we feel sure, the 
Department of Agriculture’s thinking will go 
along so far as to recognize that a benefit to 
milling is even a more certain benefit to the 
farmer. This would be an exciting and important 
mental gymnastic. We can almost catch the 
tumbling words (quote): 

“Look, these flour millers are the wheat farm- 
er’s biggest customer. Anything that helps them 
helps the farmer. Sure, they don’t all export 
flour, but exports take the pressure from domestic 
competition and so they help the industry as a 
whole. Let’s get flour exports back where they 
used to be. Slick thing about them is that they’re 
backed by powerful selling systems on both sides 
of the ocean. Get ’em going and they’ll keep 
going. Wheat exports—there’s no such merchan- 
dising effort behind them, and they’re catch-as- 
catch-can. It’ll be tough going for them when 
the present world hunger is over. Anyway, export- 
ing a raw material when you can just as well 
send it out processed injures the whole national 
economy. It simply doesn’t make sense.” 

End quote. 

e®e@ ®@ 


CANDY’S COMPETITION 


(cae offers increasing competition for baked 

goods. In spite of the wartime sugar short- 
age, which affected chiefly the civilian poulation, 
consumption appears to have gone up. Prewar 
Americans ate 19 lbs a year. Today service men 
and women eat two and a half times as much 
and even the civilians eat more. The statistics 
are not official but they come from plausible trade 
sources. 

Through the efforts of the Council on Candy 
of the National Confectioners Association candy 
has passed from the concept of a tidbit or even 
a dissipation to the stature of a major food. The 
armed services have done much to develop this 
concept. In virtually every type of.ration, served 
or issued, whether on a table in a mess hall or 
as a pocket lunch for the crews of fighter and 
bomber planes, candy has been included as a 
component. Says a brass hat, “It has been one 


-of the four top items in greatest demand at PX’s. 


It is second on the list of morale items handled 
by the exchange. Every pound of candy sent to 


our troops has proved to be a pound of morale.” 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, lil. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SEMOLINA > 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, aes 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


; CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphdatically Independent 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















66 Cremo’ , Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. 





CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Government Corporations 





(Continued from page 22.) 
panies and related operating corpora- 
tions paralleling the financial activi- 
ties of these holding companies and 
relating operating corporations of the 
government. 

“Third. Many of these corpora- 
tions are actually engaged in en- 
terprise for profit. Since they do 
not have the responsibility of taxes 
and other burdens peculiar to pri- 
vate corporations, they have been 
able to show profits sufficient to sus- 
tain their administrative and operat- 
ing expenses and, thus again, are 
evading the financial controls of Con- 
gress. 


In the Banking Business 


“The December Bulletin of the 
treasury indicates that this group 
of government corporations and cred- 
it agencies, as of Sept. 30, 1944, had 
combined assets of $55,154,700,000, 
including $6,998,300,000 of outstand- 
ing loans. As of June 30, 1944, the 
14,553 banks of the United States 
had total outstanding loans of near- 
ly $25,500,000,000. Thus, government 
corporations through the use of 
money taken from American indus- 
try and the individual taxpayer is 
conducting 22% of the banking and 
credit business of the country. 

“Among the assets of these cor- 
porations is listed $2,165,000,000 in 
interest-bearing obligations of the 
federal treasury. Witness the spec- 
tacle of the treasury paying interest 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets to gov- 
ernment corporations on federal se- 
curities purchased with capital orig- 
inally furnished these corporations by 
the Treasury itself. 

“Has the provision of the Con- 
stitution that ‘no money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by 
law’ been thrown overboard? 

“It is entirely appropriate, of 
course, to point out that the Treas- 
ury’s investment in these govern- 
ment corporations and credit agen- 
cies has been substantially augment- 
ed by the war. It is true that 16 
of these corporations and agencies 
have been~ brought into being ex- 
clusively as instrumentalities of the 
war, but I think it highly important 
to call attention to the significant 
fact that 50 of these peacetime gov- 
ernment-owned corporations and 
credit agencies as of the end of the 
first half of the fiscal year 1941 
already showed gross assets of near- 
ly $32,000,000,000, as compared with 
the $55,000,000,000, shown by the 
Treasury's statement of Sept. 30, 
1944. These peacetime assets in- 
cluded over $8,000,000,000 of out- 
standing loans, as compared with 
less than $7,000,000,000 of loans out- 
standing on Sept. 30, 1944. 

“Although some of. these corpora- 
tions and agencies have been brought 
into existence for war purposes, the 
dollar investment in the government 
corporations for war purposes has 
been small in comparison to the 
over-all war cost. From June 30, 
1942, to Sept. 30, 1944, total gross 
assets of all government corporations 
increased approximately $23,000,000,- 
000. During the same period, war 
appropriations totaled approximately 
$285,000,000,000. From these figures, 
it will at once be apparent that al- 
though our war activities are sub- 
stantially reflected in the size and 
operations of these government cor- 
porations, they are, to a very large 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
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Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 





Sr | Markets Division 
ICAL COMPANY, INC 


WINTHROP CHEM 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 














“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 





FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING co. 
WAUPACA. WISCONSIN 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.4. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 





ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


" MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE  RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 





Centen ial Flouring Mills Co. 


— : Be ing "Sa gataate OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


5) DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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PRESTON:SHAFFER MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 









“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS innesora 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








"% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 








FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
= Cliff H, Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
_ Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


or 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Profit Increase 
for Year Shown by 


St. Lawrence Co. 


Montreal, Que.—A net profit for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1945, of 
$131,007 was reported by the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. This 
net profit is equal to $2.56 per share 
of common stock and compares with 
a net profit of $2.47 per share for the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1944. 

Net operating profit, including in- 
come from investments, was down 
$82,520 at $303,340 but tax provision 
was lower at $93,332 versus $130,373, 
the statement showed. 

The balance sheet showed a net 
working capital of $1,159,632 against 
$855,772 for the preceding year. 
Bank indebtedness of more than $1,- 
500,000 has been cleared off. 

Costs of operation have _ risen 
steadily during the year, D. A. Camp- 
bell, president of the company, said 
in commenting on the report. He 
added that the rising costs in the 
milling industry, unless checked, “will 
certainly greatly curtail, if not ac- 
tually annihilate, Canada’s chances 
of meeting foreign competition in the 
postwar years.” 

Mr. Campbell announced financing 
of additional storage for wheat and 
feed, including a warehouse in Que- 
bec. He reported their cost had been 
financed by private issue of 3% first 
mortgage bonds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX CHANGES IN BUDGET 
WOULD BENEFIT INDUSTRY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian budg- 
et presented by finance minister J. 
L. Ilsley on Oct. 12 brings a meas- 
ure of tax relief for Canadian busi- 
ness and is intended to stimulate em- 
ployment and encourage investment. 
Tax changes affecting business cen- 
ter in the excess profits tax which 
is reduced from 100 to 60% with 
the refundable portion of 20% elim- 
inated. Among other’ important 
changes in the budget is the discon- 
tinuance of the war exchange tax of 
10% on imports from non-Empire 
countries. About 85% of the imports 
affected by the removal of this tax 
will be from the United States. Per- 
sonal income tax is cut by 16% ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1945. 


DOMINION ENDS WAR TAX 
ON UNITED STATES GOODS 


Toronto, Ont.—Cost to Canadians 
of goods imported from the United 














States will be reduced as a result of : 


the abolition of a 10% war exchange 
tax, announced by finance minister 
Ilsley in his budget speech. The tax 
applied to all goods imported from 
non-empire countries and its re- 
moval is immediately effective. The 
benefit for the consumer particularly 
is in increasing the availability of 
supplies. The removal will also ease 
the problems of readjusting the some- 
what higher United States prices to 
the level maintained in this country. 
The tax was imposed as a war meas- 





ure in 1940. Removal means a reduc- 
tion in revenue of about $60,000,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SMALLER PROFIT REPORTED 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Bakeries, 

Ltd., which operates a chain of bak- 

eries in British Columbia, Alberta 

and Saskatchewan, reports a réduc- 
tion in profits in the year ending Aug. 

31 last. Operating profit amounted to 

$462,692 compared with $512,360 in 





the previous year. After all charges 
net profit for the year totaled $91,- 
173 as against $108,026 in 1943-44. 
Net working capital of $123,186 com- 
pares with $98,412 at Aug. 31, 1944. 


R. W. Ward, president, states that. 


during the year the company’s volume 
of business continued to increase. The 
Regina property was sold in the pe- 
riod covered, resulting in a capital 
loss of $56,832. 





Canadian Tariff Changes Probable 
By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


S the war period recedes and 
countries like Canada take stock 
of the international trade position it 
is being realized more and more 
clearly in Ottawa that prewar tariffs 
and protective devices of various 
kinds have become more or less ob- 
solete. It is many years since the 
customs tariff laws of this country 
were last subjected to a complete re- 
vision. Changes of particular kinds 
have been made from time to time 
but the underlying exclusion princi- 
ples have remained undisturbed de- 
spite all political arguments as to 
the merits of protection versus free 
trade. For the most part this was 
inevitable since nobody in Canada 
ever seriously proposed anything in 
the way of radical change. 

Now, under new conditions created 
by world-wide war and the conse- 
quent economic disruptions it seems 
pretty certain that important changes 
in Canadian tariff practice will be- 


come advisable. Large as Canada’s 
interest in external markets was be- 
fore the war it is now being said 
on every hand that the volume of 
such trade must be increased by at 
least 50% if the industrial setup 
created by war is to be kept in oper- 
ation. 

The days of sole dependence on ex- 
porting a few major natural products, 
such as wheat, flour, timber, pulp, 
paper, metals and fish are past. Those 
commodities must still be sold abroad 
and in greater quantities than ever 
but manufactured goods of many 
kinds must also be brought into the 
picture if the available productive 
capacity is to be fully employed. This 
means a corresponding increase in 
the volume and value of Canadian 
commodity imports, a change which 
can only be brought about by lower- 
ing customs barriers. Therein lies 
the major controlling element in Can- 
ada’s present economic problem. 








D. A. Campbell 





G. A. Morris 


CANADIAN TRADE LEADERS—D. A. Campbell, president and man- 
aging director of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co.; Ltd., Montreal, was 
elected chairman of the Canadian National Millers Association at the 
annual meeting of the association held Oct. 12 at the Seigniory Club, 


Montebello, Que. 


G. A. Morris, vice president and general manager of 


the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was named vice chairman. 
Elected to the chairmanship of the various committees were: H. C. 
Moore, export committee; T. G. Crawford, Ontario sales managers; J. 
A. Blais, Quebec sales managers, and A. G. Watson, maritime sales man- 


agers. 
meeting. 


Matters affecting the Canadian industry were discussed at the 





CANADIAN INSPECTIONS 
IN EXCESS OF YEAR AGO 


Winnipeg, Man.—During the period 
from Aug. 1 to Oct. 12, inclusive, 52,- 
510 cars of wheat from western Can- 
ada have passed inspection. This 
compares with 50,343 for the same 
period a year ago. Ninety-one per 
cent of this year’s total car inspec. 
tions has been made up of the con. 
tract grades, namely, No. 1 hard, the 
top four northern grades, Nos. 1 and 
2 Garnet, and No. 4 special. Last 
year the figure was 86%. During 
the period mentioned, 4.5% of all 
the cars of wheat inspected were 
tough or damp compared with only 
2.8% in the same period in 1944. 
Only 1.4% of the total cars inspected 
is durum wheat. This compares with 
1.6% a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


BOARD’S WHEAT SALES 
TO MILLERS REVEALED 


Winnipeg, Man.—A total of 215, 
680,849 bus of wheat has been pur- 
chased from the Canadian Wheat 
Board by Canadian millers since the 
close of trading in wheat on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Sept. 28, 
1943. This was revealed by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce 
in a return tabled in the House of 
Commons last week. 

Subsidies paid to millers amounted 
to $42,140,476, subject to rebates on 
profits. 

Purchases of wheat by millers for 
home consumption amounted to 90,- 
490,503 bus and for export 125,190,- 
346 bus. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. AUSTIN TO HEAD 
McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. 


Winnipeg, Man.—C. E. Austin was 
appointed president and general man- 
ager of McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 
at the 17th annual meeting of the 
shareholders held here Oct. 9. Charles 
Kroft was appointed vice president 
and assistant general manager, while 
Leo Gauer was named a director of 
the company to succeed J. M. Mc- 
Cabe who has resigned and is leav- 
ing Winnipeg to take up residence in 
the New England states. The presi- 
dent reported the company to be in 
an excellent financial position. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. S. A. CUDMORE DIES 

Winnipeg, Man.—Chief Statistician 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Dr. S. A. Cudmore, 67, died 
suddenly in Quebec, Oct. 17. Dr. Cud- 
more was attending the International 
Food and Agriculture organization 
conference as an associate member 
of the Canadian delegation. Dr. Cud- 
more first joined the staff of the 
D.B.S. in 1919. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRODUCTION RISES 

Toronto, Ont. — Production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour in Canada in 
the opening month of the new-crop 
year was the highest figure since 
1940-41 and amounted to 109,049 bbls, 
compared with 76,331 bbls in the 
same month last year. 
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London, Eng.— Money wherewith 
to pay for imported breadstuffs and 
other commodities, and labor for in- 
dustry, are the two greatest prob- 
lems with which Britain is faced. A 
pertinent review of the situation is 
given in the Miller, London. The 
writer says that the opinion ex- 
pressed by more than one party of 
late is that in some respects it was 
fortunate that so soon after the 
general election in this country had 
taken place and the new British gov- 
ernment had taken office, the Presi- 
dent of the United States should 
have announced the ending of the 
lend-lease system, thereby arousing 
the British people to the knowledge 
that their foodstuffs supply situation 
is precarious. He considers that the 
recent flour shortage in London and 
elsewhere is not due, as a whole, to 
the country being short of bread- 
stuffs but to scarcity of labor. Con- 
tinuing, he says: 

“Even allowing for the seeming- 
ly reckless distribution to liberated 
countries of Europe of our own 
stocks of flour and other food, we 
may rest assured that a sufficiency 
of supplies has been retained up to 
the peacetime level. It is, however, 
the future outlook which gives cause 
for concern. Much of our imported 
food was paid for by dividends on 
overseas investments and by ship- 
ping, banking and insurance services 
rendered, but now we are a debtor 
nation, and must find other means 
of payment. 

“Those members of the present 
government who were formerly in 
the national government cannot be 
under any illusions with regard to 
what is required, but in commercial 
circles there is considerable doubt 
as to whether the ideas expressed 
by certain ministers are going to 
prove efficacious in getting us out of 
our difficulties. Some authorities are 
evidently very much in doubt and 
hold to the view that it is the job 
of the leaders of industry to get our 
export trade on to its feet again. 

“Meantime, negotiations are going 
on with respect to arrangements be- 
tween our country and Canada and 
the United States. It will be remem- 
bered that the late President Roose- 
velt stated emphatically in the early 
years of the war that if Britain 
wanted food she must have it and 
right well was this promise imple- 
mented, but at that time all our 
industrial resources were being em- 
Ployed in the task of providing means 
wherewith to overcome the enemy. 

Under peacetime conditions the 
attitude of the American nation can- 
hot be expected to be so generous. 

€ must help ourselves to the ut- 
most of our power, and in doing this 
not only must our export trade and 
rh: of creating invisible exports 
ay part, but we must continue 
beat without all imports beyond 

necessities. To that end it is 
most desirable that the new min- 


Money for Breadstuffs, Labor 
for Industry, Britain’s Problems 


ister of agriculture should carry on 
the policy of his predecessor in re- 
spect to home production of food- 
stuffs.” 

With regard to putting industry 
on its feet again, reference is made 
to the recent presidential address of 
John S. Dodd to the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, who 
stressed that the revival of indus- 
try depended on three key essentials 
—plant, raw materials and labor, of 
which labor presented the greatest 
problem. He knew of firms who 
had the plant in readiness and the 
raw material in hand but were with- 
out the labor to produce the finished 
goods. This led British industrial- 
ists to fear that their overseas com- 
petitors would be in the market first. 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed, 
generally, at the slowness of de- 
mobilization, it being claimed that 
thousands of men in the forces are 
standing idle while industry is cry- 
ing out for labor. At a recent confer- 
ence of the Trades Union Congress 
a resolution was passed calling on 
the government to speed up de- 
mobilization, to which the minister 
concerned replied that the govern- 
ment had responsibilities in two di- 
rections, civilian needs and service 
needs, but an “urgent survey” of 
the situation was in progress and 
that as soon as it was concluded a 
new schedule for demobilization 
would be announced. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPILLERS, LTD., ACQUIRES 
MILLS IN RECENT MERGER 


London, Eng.—Spillers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, has acquired the group of mills 
operated by Paul Bros., Ltd., at Birk- 
enhead, Coventry and Cambridge. 
F. O. Paul will remain chairman and 
managing director of the company 
and its business will be continued as 
heretofore. 

The Birkenhead plant of Paul Bros., 
Ltd., does not exist at the moment, 
as it was one of the mills destroyed 
by enemy action in December, 1940. 
It had an approximate capacity of 
2,800 bbls per day. Since its de- 
struction its output has been pro- 
duced elsewhere. The Coventry and 
Cambridge plants are classed as coun- 
try mills, with comparatively small 
capacity. Paul Bros., Ltd., produce 
a very popular self-rising flour un- 
der the brand ‘“Home-Pride,” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPILLERS TECHNICIANS 
MAKE INSPECTION TRIP 


London, Eng.—Wilfred D. Vernon, 
technical diréctor of Spillers, Ltd., 
London, accompanied by a fellow di- 
rector, Sir Archibald Forbes, financial 
advisor to the company, expect to ar- 
rive in Montreal Oct. 20 on a trip 
to Canada and the United States. 

One of the objects of their trip is 
to visit the Calgary mill of the com- 
pany with a view to coming to some 

















decision as to its future. For many 
years, although kept in running or- 
der, it has not been functioning, and 
the question of restarting the mill or 
dismantling it must be decided. Mr. 
Vernon and Sir Archibald Forbes 
hope to extend their visit to cover 
some of the milling centers in the 
United States in order to acquaint 
themselves with the latest develop- 
ments in mill-building and milling 
machinery. Spillers, Ltd., lost sever- 
al of its mills during the war by 
enemy action and has a large re- 
building program ahead of it 
which it wishes to undertake on the 
latest modern methods. Accordingly, 
Mr. Vernon and Sir Archibald Forbes 
would welcome information on the 
subject of new developments in mill- 
building and machinery. Communi- 
cations can be addressed to them 
care of The Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, or 
to Minneapolis, or any of the local 
branch offices of our organization. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RANKS, LTD., MAKES PLAN 
TO BUILD TWO NEW MILLS 


London, Eng.—New mill sites have 
been acquired by Ranks, Ltd., flour 
miller, London, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in northeast England, and 
Leith, Scotland, on which it is 
planned to erect large flour milling 
plants comprising all the latest de- 
velopments. These plans, however, 
are in quite an embryo state, scarcely 
on the drawingboard as yet. 

Announcements in the press have 
appeared stating that super mills 
and other ancillary plants are about 
to be erected on these sites, and there 
is no doubt that this is the ultimate 
intention of Ranks, Ltd., but build- 
ing operations are still controlled 
strictly by the government and it will 
be impossible to embark on any 
schemes of the kind for some time 
to come. At the present stage neither 
materials nor labor are aavilable, 
and it is thought that in any case 
the rebuilding of the several de- 
stroyed mills, especially at such a 
vital center as London, will have the 
priority over new enterprises. The 
projects, however, are full of inter- 
est for the future. 

The site acquired at Leith covers 
four acres on the water front. They 
also recently have purchased two 
flour mills at Leith owned by A. & 
R. Tod, Ltd., and John Wilson & 
Co., Ltd. The mill of John Herd- 
man & Sons, Edinburgh, for some 
years has been controlled by Ranks, 
Ltd. The only remaining flour mill- 
ing plant of importance in that vicin- 
ity is owned by the Scottish Co-op- 
erative Society. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POW FARM LABOR-WAGES UP 


London, Eng.—As a result of wide- 
spread complaints from farm lab-rers, 
the Ministry of Labor has had to 
raise the charge to employers for 
prisoners of war employed in agricul- 
ture, effective Oct. 14. The rates in 
future will be 30c an hour for the 
first 8 hours in any one day and 36c 
an hour for any hours in excess of 
the eight. 









DEATH OF EDWARD PAUL 


—<>— 
Chairman of Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., Was Prominent in Import 
Flour Trade 


London, Eng.—The grain and flour 
import trades of the United Kingdom 
have lost in the death of Edward Paul, 
chairman of Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., of Liverpool, London and Hull, 
one of their oldest and most re- 
spected members. Mr. Paul died at 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire, on Sept. 12, 
at the age of 79. - 

He was the second son of the late 
Edward Paul, one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Liverpool im- 
port trade during the second half of 
the last century, and was himself ad- 
mitted into partnership with Ross T. 
Smyth & Co. in 1889. He remained 
a partner until the firm was con- 
verted into a limited company in 
1924, when he was made chairman 
and continued until his death. 

Mr. Paul gave most of his atten- 
tion to the flour side of the com- 
pany’s business and was well known 
personally in milling circles in the 
United States, where he was a fre- 
quent visitor in his younger days. 

His sense of humor was ever con- 
spicuous and he was an excellent 
raconteur and after-dinner speaker, 
besides being exceedingly popular in 
trade circles. He served for a year 
as president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association. 

He had many business interests 
outside the flour import trade. He 
was a partner in the grain firm of 
Paul Robson & Co., New York. In 
1899 he joined the board of the Liv- 
erpool Grain Storage & Transit Co., 
Ltd., and served as their chairman 
from 1915 to 1935. He was also a 
trustee of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Guild, director and, for a time, chair- 
man of a leading London bank, and 
also a director of the Royal Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., of Liverpool. Edward 
Paul will always be remembered with 
affection and pleasure by his many 
friends. He was a most able busi- 
ness man, attractive in appearance 
and character, and deservedly bore 
the reputation of being one of the 
best groomed men in the trade. 

As yet it is not known who will 
succeed him as chairman of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., Ltd., but in any case 
the business will be carried on as 
heretofore.—L.M.B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HELP SCARCITY A FACTOR 
IN CITY FLOUR SHORTAGE 


London, Eng.—A scarcity of skilled 
labor in British flour mills is contrib- 
uting to the continuing flour shortage 
in London. Mills and flour distribu- 
tors got behind in their deliveries 
during the strike of transport driv- 
ers and the V-J holidays and have 
not yet caught up. 

The population increase in London 
since the end of the war is another 
important factor in the flour short- 
age. Sir Ben Smith, the minister of 
food, recently said that in the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1945, it was estimated 
that 1,700,000 persons had returned 
to London, 
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Government Corporations 





extent, actually peacetime organiza- 
tions. 

“The December Bulletin of the 
Treasury further discloses that it had 
invested in these agencies approxi- 
mately $37,000,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money as of Sept. 30, 1944. 
Eleven billion dollars of this is rep- 
resented by loans from the Treas- 
ury to the corporations and agen- 
cies. A check of the over-all opera- 
tions of these corporations and agen- 
cies to Sept. 30, 1944, shows that 35 
of them had a total deficit of $15,- 
500,000,000. Eighteen of them had 
accumulated a surplus totaling $684,- 
000,000, or a net deficit for the 
American taxpayers of $14,745,000,- 


The Cost to Taxpayers 


“The fact that the over-all opera- 
tions of this governmental venture 
into the field of competitive enter- 
prise have resulted in a deficit which 
could well be the last straw that 
breaks the back of the already over- 
burdened. war-weary taxpayer, al- 
though bad enough, in itself is not 
the vice. The vice lies in the fact 
that the Congress has permitted pow- 
er-hungry and ambitious bureaucrats 
who live in the starlit world of the- 
ories to engage this government in 
the field of competitive enterprise, 
in violation of the supreme law of 
the land. It is as iniquitous in prin- 
ciple for these government corpora- 
tions and lending agencies to en- 
gage in business at a profit as it is to 
show a deficit. Our government was 
not organized as a business institu- 
tion. It was not designed as a profit- 
making organization. Who wants to 
see government operate for profit, 
except the bureaucrats who dictate 
the operations? 

“The Congress cannot escape the 
responsibility for having permitted 
the creation of this gigantic and 
complicated governmental business 
machine, to which, over the last dec- 
ade, so many gears, cogs, wheels and 
wheels within wheels have been add- 
ed, that those who oil the machine 
have no comprehensive idea of its 
operations. This great business ma- 
chine is manned and operated by 
thousands of engineers, assistant en- 
gineers, directors, managers, trus- 
tees, and administrators, all engaged 








(Continued from page 26.) 





in issuing commands, orders, and di- 
rectives for different purposes and 
different objectives. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
was originally organized for a 2-year 
period with limited powers to extend 
financial aid to designated indus- 
trial enterprises affected with a pub- 
lic interest, and only after it was 
shown that financial aid could not be 
obtained from private sources, but 
has now grown into a permanent 
organization much larger than the 
largest of our private industrial cor- 
porations. Its manifold activities 
are so varied and far-reaching that 
neither the Congress nor the people 
have any conception of its far-flung 
operations. It operates through sub- 
sidiaries and subsidiaries of sub- 
sidiaries. It controls, through the 
medium of finance, hundreds of busi- 
nesses and government agencies and, 
although the Congress may suspend 
some of these operations at one point, 
they immediately pop out in a dif- 
ferent form through the activities 
of another agency. 


An Example of Control 


“The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
is an excellent example of the neces- 
sity for congressional control of these 
government corporations. The Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp. is one of 
the few corporations required to se- 
cure an annual appropriation for its 
administrative expenses and submit 
a report to the Congress. It was 
discovered by Congress that this cor- 
poration had received $51,795,000 in 
premiums and had paid out $82,- 
945,000 in losses and indemnities. In 
addition to this operating deficit it 
had piled up administrative expenses 
of $31,963,000. As a result, the Con- 
gress abolished the program and a 
new program has been substituted. 
But without the controls to which 
this corporation was required to sub- 
mit, how long would such past opera- 
tion have continued ? 

“We cannot hold to democracy 
with one hand and engage in the 
practices of a totalitarian corporate 
state with the other. The two are 
unalterably incompatible. There is 
not room enough in this country for 
the exercise of both philosophies of 
government.” 











Threshing in a Western Wheat Field as Viewed From the Air 
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CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 
cakes... that stay 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 


Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 


stood at the very top of the 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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““Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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“Golden Loaf” m=: 0m 


The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


Lake City, Minn. 
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Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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LIGONIER, IND. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA- 
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EARLY HECKER HISTORY 


ous 40-day voyage in a Dutch trad- 

ing vessel, arrived in New York and 
obtained employment in a foundry near 
which was located the shipyard of 
Charles Brown, close to what later was 
to become the site of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co.’s 10,000-bbl plant, 
Jong one of the great flour mills of the 


| N 1798 Johann Hecker, after a peril- 


world. 
In this shipyard the Clermont, the 


first steamboat, was built and Hecker, 
being of a mechanical turn of mind, 
became much interested in her construc- 
tion, finally supervised the placing of 
her boilers and was a passenger on her 
maiden trip up the Hudson River. Thus 
tne name of Hecker became intimately 
associated with garly American develop- 
ment and particularly of New York, 
the city of his adoption, in which he 
was later to play a much larger and 
more important part. 

Johann Hecker fathered a family of 
five children, four sons and a daughter. 
The first born was a son who came 
upon the scene July 25, 1812, and was 
named John. Isaac, another son, achieved 
note as founder of the Paulist Fathers. 

John Hecker learned the baking busi- 
ness under his uncle, Christopher 
Schwab, and in 1883 started a bread and 
cake factory at 56 Rutgers Street. 

Business there gradually increased un- 
til he believed it would pay to have a 
four mill of his own. For this purpose, 
in 1842 he and his brother George erect- 
ed the Croton Flour Mills, at the cor- 
ner of Cherry and Pike streets. 

This mill. was burned in 1846, but 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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WOLF MILLING CO. 
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four months later was replaced with a 
new mill having a capacity of 300 bbls 
a day. 

The same year Hecker & Brother 
brought out Hecker’s farina. This was 
one of the first of the specialized and 
branded cereals, and had a great success. 

About this time John Hecker began to 
take a great interest in phrenology, or 
rather in character reading. He even 
argued that pupils in school should be 
grouped in accordance with their char- 
acteristics, and was willing to found an 
experimental school for that purpose, 
but the arrangement could not be made 
with the city. 

In 1852 the Heckers brought out Heck- 
ers’ self-rising flour, which was also 
a big success. They built a mill on 
Bridge Street in 1854, and two years 
later the Metropolitan Flour Mills, 
which had a capacity of 1,000 bbls of 
flour a day. The Bridge Street mill 
burned the next year, but the two re- 
maining ones were increased to a capac- 
ity of 2,000 bbls. 

In 1892 occurred one of the most 
notable of the early flour milling merg- 
ers, and the Hecker interests became 
part of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co. The other units figuring in the 
combination were the Jones mill, located 
at Broome and Lewis streets, Manhat- 
tan, and the Jewell mill located in 
Brooklyn. To these plants the Staten 
Island mill was added some years later. 
Then the company was reincorporated 
to build the modern 10,000-bbl plant at 
Corlears and Water streets, which was 


(Continued on page 41.) 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N-Y. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality ” 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 




























Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Our 96th Year 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 








Member Millers’ National Federation 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


‘*‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Stupged Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








GI LADY ON GI BREAD.—We asked 
Sgt. Elizabeth Reynolds of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, who has been in 
that organization since 1942 and for 
many months has been in the Pacific 
theater of war, to set down some 
thoughts on GI bread. She writes: 

“I’m not sure I am capable of 
throwing much light on-the subject. 
The words ‘fresher’ and ‘lighter’ are 
what you get from the boys and girls. 
To me the Navy bread is more like 
the home wholesale bakers’ loaf with 
a loose texture, while the Army bread 
is heavy, often gummy.. Some GI’s 
say the Navy pays more attention 
to classifications than the Army, giv- 
ing a baker a baker’s job. 

“One day when I went to the Army 
bakery on the ration truck I was 
given a warm loaf and it seemed 
like lead, so I don’t think freshness 
has much to do with it. It is pretty 
good toasted, though—or maybe we 
think so because it is so much better 
than Army pancakes and French 
toast, which many of us pass up al- 
together. The French toast is just 
like lead hitting your stomach—if one 
can get it down at all. 

“Opinion here is unanimous, at any 
rate, that the Navy loaf has ‘it’ com- 
pared with the Army loaf available 
at this base and this is often a GI 
topic of conversation after exposure 
to a Navy feed. Sometimes the 
Navy even has whole wheat, and that 
is a treat. But when this GI Jane or 
Junglewac gets home she will be hap- 
py to sink teeth in a wholesale bak- 
ers’ loaf, and I feel sure I will have 
plenty of company. And I don’t be- 
lieve the GI Joe will want a ‘home- 
baked’ loaf resembling the type of 
loaf produced in Army ovens. Most 
GI’s, in fact, won’t want to think of 
any kind of Army food and certainly 
not that associated with the jungles.” 

Miss Reynolds, who is on leave 
from her job as correspondent at 
Atlanta, Ga., for The Northwestern 
Miller and its associated publications, 
concludes with these sage remarks: 
(1) Don’t let them kid you about 
Army bread being the kind mother 
used to make, and (2) it’s time to 
stop dreaming about that kind of 
bread anyway. Our sergeant doesn’t 
dare hope she’ll be home by Christ- 
mas, but we do. 

¥ ¥ 


A Poetic P. S. from Sgt. Reynolds: 
Maybe you have heard the Army 
song, “Gee, Mom, I Wanna’ Go 
Home.” It has hundreds of verses 
made up by this one and that one, 
and is: 

They say that in the Army 

The bread is mighty fine, 

A slice fell off the table 

And killed a pal of mine. 

I don’t want no more of Army life, 

Gee, Mom, I wanna’ go home. 

Another goes: 

They say that in the Army 

The chicken is mighty fine, 

One jumped off the table 

And started marking time. Etc. Etc. 


By Carroll K. Michener 


How soon will we forget the war 
atrocities committed by our enemies? 


The answer, it is to be hoped, is 


never. But what about those lesser 
atrocities of war on the home front 
—the discourtesies of shop salesmen, 
the offensive indifference of men in 
the service trades and all the various 
under-the-counter methods of mer- 
chandising? Memories ought to be 
long here, too, and a lot of things 
will take a good deal of forgetting. 
On the positive side of the picture, 
it is to be hoped that the remember- 
ing won’t be effective in form of re- 
venge so much as in the form of re- 
warding remembered good behavior. 
Offsetting the shop doors many of 
us will not darken again there are 
others whose bells we shall delight 
to ring. 
e@e°@ 


#&% & & THE ADS HAVE IT.—Edi- 
tors ought to be jealous and alarmed 
over the increasing readability of 
the advertisements. This is really a 
formidable competition. A current 
testimony is the letter from a GI, 
who merely put into piquant lan- 
guage the idea expressed by about 
13,000 others who answered a query 
from the New Yorker as to the ac- 
ceptability of a pony edition for 
overseas service folk. Wrote the 
GI: “I have your letter in which 
you beguile me with the advantages 
of a miniature edition. And I say 


no dice. I will not be deprived of 
the ads. All of the women look like 
my wife. Her own faint scent rises 


from the pictured furs, frocks and 
Tabu bottles. The whiskey plugs 
turn the taps of my salivary glands. 
The theater ads set me in the crush 
of Shubert Alley and the restaurant 
addresses move me around town with 
my tongue hanging out . . . so let’s 
not have you change things. And 
we'll still be friends.” ® ® ® ODD 
PAY-OFF ON ONE PONY: Par- 
ent’s Magazine has been sending a 
pony edition to fathers in uniform. 
If you think all GI’s are wolves, 
know that this vest-pocket publica- 
tion has proved nearly as popular 
(and not strictly in its own circle, 
y'understand) as pin-up cheese-cake. 





DECORATIVE “SORSAGES” 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — Oklaho- 
ma’s grain sorghums will be exploited 
at this season’s football games of the 
A.&M. college if plans of John Siel- 
inger, nationally known expert on 
sorghums, are carried out. Some time 
ago, Mr. Sielinger had a request from 
the east for “sorghums for decorative 
purposes.” In response some of his 
choicest sorghums were sent out. Re- 
cently Sielinger was amazed over the 
arrival from a Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
florist of a box of attractive “sor- 
sages” made up of his sample grain 
sorghums. That gave Sielinger the 
idea of combining his choicest black 
sorghum heads with orange ribbon 
for sale at the football games. 











AMUSING SIDE OF MILLING.—If 
you haven’t read Sophie Tucker’s en- 
tertaining story of herself (the book 
is called “Some of These Days”) you 
still probably don’t know that vaude- 
ville is sort of a by-product of flour 
milling. (No cracks, please—we all 
know there are times when milling 
is not only amusing but really 
funny!) Here’s the way Sophie hap- 
pens to bring the matter up (Sophie 
speaking): 

“When the Boss first wrote me that 
he had sold me and the band to 
Reisenweber’s for a four weeks’ con- 
tract, I let out a groan. I’d been 
headlining in big-time vaudeville, 
rolling up successes from coast to 
coast, and now here was the Boss 
putting me right back into the res- 
taurant business that I had worked 
so hard to get away from. I had a 
long talk with him the minute I hit 
New York. 

“ ‘What,’ I objected, ‘is the use of 
going back if I don’t have to?’ All 
my life it seemed as if I had been 
trying to get out of working in res- 
taurants and to establish myself in 
show business. 

“The Boss let me register all my 
objections, then he explained, and 
what he had to say about the restau- 
rant business and vaudeville I’ve 
never forgotten. The way he ex- 
plained it, vaudeville really began in 
eating places.” ; 

Now, after tossing in a note to the 
effect that “the Boss” was William 
Morris, famous booking agent, let’s 
let Sophie go on about the origin 
of vaudeville: 

“Once upon a time, it seems, there 
was a miller somewhere in France 
who had the -bright idea of setting 
out some tables and benches under 
the trees by his mill and selling the 
farmers red wine and homemade 
bread and cheese while they waited 
for their grain to be ground. This 
mill was just one of many in the 
valley of the Vire River. Competi- 
tion was pretty keen, and this par- 
ticular miller counted on his restau- 
rant to draw trade to his mill. It 
drew something else as well—the 
show people who traveled along the 
highroad through that valley up to 
Paris. There were jugglers and acro- 
bats and singers of songs and men 
with dancing bears and trained mon- 
keys. When these saw the crowd 
gathered by the mill, eating and 
drinking, they would stop in the road 
and put on a show for the customers 
and then pass the hat. That gave 
the miller an idea. He offered them 
a free meal and a night’s lodging to 
stop at his mill and put on regular 
shows for his customers. I don’t 
know what became of the miller; 
probably he ended up a millionaire. 
Anyway, other restaurant proprie- 
tors got the idea that most folks 
like entertainment as they eat and 
started to offer their customers 
shows. That, the Boss told me, is 
how vaudeville began. Even its name 
is derived from Vaux de Vire (valley 
of the Vire). And wasn’t one of the 
great cabarets in Paris the Moulin 
Rouge (Red Mill)?” 
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OPA REVISES SUGAR 
DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Zone Boundaries Changed to Supply 
Available Sugar to Areas Where 
Shortages Are Acute 


Washington, D. C.—Boundaries of 
the 12 zones that determine sugar 
distribution have been revised so that 
sugar available for rationing may be 
distributed more evenly throughoy 
the country. The Office of Price 
Administration said it could  thys 
channel additional supplies more 
easily into areas where shortages are 
most acute. 

Cane sugar refiners and beet sugar 
processors are being requested py 
OPA to ship their sugars only into 
specified areas. 

In order to meet changing condj- 
tions quickly, the zoning order does 
not prohibit deliveries by primary 
distributors from one zone to ap. 
other. Under previous provisions dis. 
tributors such as wholesalers gen. 
erally cannot ship sugar from one 
zone to another. 

In some areas, particularly the 
eastern and southeastern sections, 
the sugar shortage is being felt more 
than in others. Eastern refiners’ im. 
mediate supplies of raw sugar are 
at an extremely low level because of 
the limited amount of sugar that will 
be available from the Caribbean area 
until the new crop starts to arrive 
here sometime after Jan. 1, 1946 
OPA said. 

Sugar recently found in Java can- 
not be counted upon to relieve this 
situation immediately because of the 
long transit time involved. 

As a result of the new boundaries 
the zones to be served by eastern re- 
finers will be somewhat smaller. 
Some areas formerly supplied by 
eastern refineries will be supplied by 
western processors and by Gulf re- 
fineries. 

Arrangements are being made for 
these processors and refiners to be 
reimbursed by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for increased transportation 
costs they will incur in serving cer- 
tain areas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE HOST 
TO WHEAT CHAMPIONS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Board of 
Trade was host to 28 Kansas county 
wheat champions, brought here dur- 
ing the American Royal to be spe- 
cially honored. The group was com- 
posed of 25 boys and 3 girls, mostly 
from western counties, all winners 
of 4-H wheat honors. 

The group was supervised by L. L. 
Compton, extension agronomist of 
Kansas State College. They were 
escorted over the board by Pat Uhl- 
mann, and visited the plant of the 
Standard Milling Co. 

The group was given a luncheon by 
board representatives at the Phil 
lips Hotel where they heard a talk 
by C. E. Skiver, of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, and Ie 
marks by board members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


LOUIS H. ROTH JOINS STANDARD 


Chicago, Ill—Appointment of Louls 
H. Roth as sales representative {0 
the Standard Milling Co. has beet 
announced by L. A. Mackenroth, vic 
president. Prior to joining Standa 
Milling Co., Mr. Roth was for mally 
years connected with General Mills, 
Inc. He will work under the jus 
diction of W. R. Moore, Chicago dis 
trict sales manager, and will contact 
bakery and jobber trade in northert 
and central Illinois. 
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EATRA HOUR, 


oF DOUGH STABILITY 


5  Wispom 


FLOUR 


aa 
BAKERS PATENT 
OL) 
/f A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches, If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


pia- reser peown 
eo co neates us 





— 
The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS) e¢ MINNESOTA 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
=" Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Weare always ready . fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator a City, Mo. | 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 





.————— 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





—— 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of. 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
ttt 



















CCC Wheat Loans 
Only Fraction of 
Previous Years 


Washington, D. C.—The first re- 
port of wheat under federal loans 
released by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. last week shows that. through 
Sept. 22, loans had been made on 
13,832,000 bus. This was said to 
be the smallest quantity under loan 
at this time of the year since the 
loan program was started in 1938. 
A year ago 93,831,000 bus of wheat 
had been placed under loan at a 
comparable date and two years ago 
the total was 70,978,000 bus. Mar- 
ket prices well above the loan rates 
account for the limited interest of 
farmers in loans this year. On Sept. 
22, 7,485,000 bus of wheat remained 
under unliquidated loans of previous 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURNY BROS. PURCHASES 
SCHLOSSER BAKERIES, INC. 


Chicago, Ill—Burny Bros., Inc., 
large bakery concern of Chicago, has 
purchased Schlosser Bakeries, Inc., 
4822 N. Lincoln Ave. This is one 
of Chicago’s best known retail es- 
tablishments, and it has been operat- 
ing 10 stores in the city. Burny 
Bros., Inc., is an old established 
wholesale baking company, of which 
C. J. Burny is president, George 
Burny, secretary, and Jule Burny, 
treasurer. The firm of Burny Bros. 
Bakeries operates 19 retail stores in 
Chicago, and Jule Burny is president 
of this firm. The Burny company 
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expects to operate Schlosser Bak- 
eries under the same name and or- 
ganization, and a new corporation 
will be formed. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
2 WHEAT KERNEL SCHOOLS SET 


Manhattan, Kansas. — Wheat ker- 
nel schools will be held at Kansas 
State College here Nov. 12-16 and 
Nov. 19-21. The first will be for be- 
ginners for the purpose of studying 
characteristics of different varieties 
of wheat kernels. The second school 
will be a refresher course. Prof. L. 
P. Reitz is in charge of the program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN ELEVATING PERMITS 
WAIVED ON GREAT LAKES 


Washington, D. C.—The use of per- 
mits required for elevating services 
in unloading grain at United States 
points on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River has been ended with 
the termination of War Food Order 
No. 114 and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation Regulation 25A. Orignal- 
ly these orders were invoked to as- 
sure an orderly use of these facili- 
ties to expedite shipments to Europe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS FEED 
MILL IN COLUMBIA, MO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fire caused by 
lightning destroyed the feed mill of 
the Missouri Farmers Association at 
Columbia, Mo., on Oct. 18. The loss 
was estimated at probably more than 
$100,000. It is covered by insurance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SUPPER MEETING PLANNED 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The Bakers Club 

of Philadelphia will hold a supper 

meeting at the Hotel Sheraton on 

Nov. 5. 





























Bakery Products Wholesaler’s 
Discount of 25% Ruled by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—The minimum 
discount allowed by producers to 
wholesalers and route sellers of fresh 
baked products for consumer sdles 
will be returned to 25%, the Office 
of Price Administration has ruled. 
The order became effective Oct. 16, 
1945. 

OPA had previously granted, at the 
request of the industry, a minimum 
discount level of 36% but it has. been 
subsequently revealed that the dis- 
count practice varies between com- 
munities and that maintenance of 
this arbitrary minimum worked a 
hardship in certain areas. 

Under this action, taken in Amend- 
ment No. 1 to 2nd RMPR 319, pro- 
ducers may allow more than the 25% 
minimum restored by the change. 

The amendment also provides that 
the purchaser of a baking plant will 
use, in the establishment of ceiling 
prices, the same direct labor costs 
and mark-ups used by the former 
owner. Where these cost factors can- 
not be obtained, the new owner is 
required to apply to his regional OPA 
office for ceiling prices. 

Regional offices of OPA are also 
given authority to reduce excessive 
ceiling prices for bakery products 
and this same authorization may be 
delegated by the regional office to 
district offices. 

The amendment also provides that 
new producers of bakery products 
and those unable to set maximum 
prices under.the regulations will be 
required to submit the following in- 





formation to OPA: 

(1) Detailed description of the 
product including the brand name. 
(2) An explanation why the produc- 
er cannot establish ceilings under 
regulation. (3) An itemized break- 
down of cost of each ingredient, 
packaging material, if it is a new 
product. (4) An itemized breakdown 
of cost of the most nearly comparable 
product, if one exists. (5) Name 
and address of nearest competitor 
making the same or similar product. 
(6) Description of competitor’s prod- 
uct with maximum price. (7) The 
ceiling price desired for sales by each 
producing plant to each class of buy- 
er. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY ENGINEERS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION MARCH 11-14 


Chicago, Ill.The American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers will hold 
its 1946 convention March 11-14 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here. 

A detailed outline of the conven- 
tion program was. prepared by the 
program committee.in a special meet- 
ing Sept. 15, according to Chairman 
Carl W. Steinhauer, of the. Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

These plans were approved in a 
meeting of 40 members of the execu- 
tive and advisory committee held 
here Oct. 14. Chairmen for each 
of seven sessions have been appoint- 
ed and invited td prepare their~ma- 
terial for presentation -in March. 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——_ 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








FLOGRS wesee 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULT BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 





‘ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e: CLEARS 
440. Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfi eld & Woods Sack Co. 


INCINNATI, O. 
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BERGER LUNCHEON—When Walter Berger, chief of the feed division 
of the Production and Management Administration, Washington, was in 
Minneapolis on Oct. 3 the above group of feed men entertained him at 


a luncheon. 


Left to right, standing, are Mr. Berger; Harry G. Cowan, 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc; William McNally, Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis; Robert T. Beatty, Feedstuffs; Stanley Nelson, 
Northrup, King & Co; E. J. Cashman, Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis; Ken Lawson, Russell-Miller Milling Co; S. A. Dillon, Spring- 
field Milling Corp; W. S. Kiesner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; Warren Plum- 


mer, General Mills, Inc. 


Seated, left to right, are Wayne Fish; A. L. 


Stanchfield; Fred M. Seed, Cargill, Inc; Chris Miller, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co; Chester Johnson, Land O’ Lakes Creameries; C. R. MacLeod, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; Robert T. Jones, Russell-Miller 


Milling Co. 
neapolis. 


With the exceptions indicated, all of the men are from Min- 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Lucian C. Sprague, president of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road, and Dr. C. A. Prosser, retired 
director, have been named trustees 
of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. All other members of 
the board were re-elected. 


S. J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, underwent an 
operation at Abbott Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 17. Mr. Lawellin has 
been in the hospital since Aug. 26 
and his physicians had difficulty in 
diagnosing his ailment. The opera- 
tion was exploratory in character 
‘and the surgeons found an abdom- 
inal abscess, which they removed. 
His condition is reported as very sat- 


isfactory. 
& 


Peter R. Nehemkis, flour and food 
broker of Newark, N. J., left Oct. 20 
on a hunting and fishing trip in 


Canada. 
eo 


Victor Engelhard, sales manager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, and two daughters recently re- 
turned home from a visit to Chicago, 
while Mrs. Engelhard stopped off for 
a visit in Indianapolis. 

a 


M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who was very seriously 
injured in an automobile accident on 
Aug. 20, has been at his office a 
couple of times, for short periods, 
during the past week. 

8 


Frank B. Townsend, director of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
was honor guest at a luncheon given 
by a group of friends Oct. 22, the oc- 
easion being Mr. Townsend’s 70th 
birthday anniversary. 

® 


Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: E. B. Hackney, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas; H. G. 
Stinnett, Jr., Harvest Queen Mill & 


Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; Syd- 
ney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Austin Morton, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Fred 
N. Burrall, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


William H. O’Keefe, sales manager, 
International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, is visiting the eastern flour 
centers. 

* 


J. W. Merrell, bakery service di- 
vision, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
recently calling on the New York 
trade. 

* 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for the King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, spent the week-end in Min- 
nesota. While there, he attended 
the Minnesota-Northwestern football 
game. 

* 

Cpl. Earl Koerner, partner in the 
flour brokerage firm of John E. 
Koerner & Co., New Orleans, has re- 
ceived his honorable discharge from 
the army and has resumed his duties 
with the company. 

# 


C. G. McClave, who resigned re- 
cently as chief of the OPA flour sec- 
tion, stopped off in Cleveland recent- 
ly to visit the branch of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. there. He was 
on his way to his home in Great 
Falls, Mont. 

& 


H. H. Walther, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roll- 
er Mills Division of Acme-Evans Co., 
and Karl E. Baur, vice president, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, are 
on a three weeks’ vacation, shooting 
pheasants at Mitchell, S. D., and 
ducks in Montana. 

& 

B. V. Hopper, eastern sales director, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
spent the last two weeks calling on 


the eastern trade. P. D. Hays, south- 
ern sales director, has been calling 
on the southern buyers during the 
same period. L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, was in Chicago last week 
visiting the trade. 


E. F. Gronert, secretary of the 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. 
D., and Paul Babue, Chadron (Neb.) 
Milling Co., spent several days in the 
Chicago market last week. 

*® 


A. H. Sidebottom, manager of the 
Peerless Flour Mills, Norton, Kansas, 
and Burt Paynter, manager of the 
Springfield (Mo.) Flour Mills, a unit 
of The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., visited in Nashville last week. 

* 

Joe D. Williams of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Nashville flour and feed 
brokerage concern, Marvin Atherton 
and Cohen Williams, Jr., of the Barry- 
Carter Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., have 
returned from Missouri and Illinois 
where they contacted flour interests. 

* 

Austin Morton, general sales man- 
ager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, is making a trip through the 
central states. 


E. J. Quinn, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Kansas City offices of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. last week. 

® 

R. H. Moran of the Memphis office 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., visited 
Kansas City headquarters last week. 

a 

W. H. Williams, Jr., sales manager, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., was in 
Kansas City for a few days recently. 

’ 


T. H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager, Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, re- 
turned last week from an eastern 
trip. 

* 

J. B. Ferguson, St. Louis, manager 
of the southwestern district sales of- 
fice, Standard Milling Co., visited the 
Kansas City office of the company 
last week. 

e 


On his way east to visit several 
central states points, Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor, William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City and Chicago last 
week. 

* 


Phil Joyce, Colvin’s Baking Co., 
Janesville, Wis., has been re-elected 
president of the Janesville Baseball 
Club, Inc., sponsors of the local 
team in the Wisconsin State League. 

+ 


Harry D. Liggitt, Jr., director of 
bakery service and sales promotion 
for the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, was in St. Louis last 
week calling on J. F. Morrissey & 
Co., the firm’s local representative. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
SUPERINTENDENT DIES 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Michael M. Fredel, 
superintendent of the Buffalo plant 
of the Standard Milling Co., died Oct. 
17 following an operation. He was 
73 years of age. Heart disease, rather 
than the operation, was the direct 
cause of his death. 

He had been superintendent of the 
Standard Milling Co. plant, and of its 
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The Late Michael M. Fredel 


predecessor, the Hecker-Jones-Jewel] 
Milling Co., for the past 33 years. He 
was a former national president of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
and past chairman of District No. 8 
of the organization. 

Mr. Fredel was born in Transy]- 
vania and learned milling in Buda- 
pest, Hungary. He came to the Unit- 
ed States when he was 19 years of 
age and was employed by the Wash- 
burn Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. He also worked for the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., for 
a time. 

He is survived by his wife, ‘three 
sons and a daughter. A brother, Wil- 
liam Fredel, of Minneapolis, also sur- 
vives him. 

Appoints New Superintendent 

Chicago, Ill—The appointment of 
W. J. Basanko to the superintendency 
of its Buffalo, N. Y., plant was an- 
nounced here by A. R. Sasse, vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co. 
Mr. Basanko has been with the com- 
pany for several years and succeeds 
the late Michael M. Fredel, who died 
in Buffalo Oct. 17. 








WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
GIO Ie™ 


After serving 42 months in the 
navy, Lt. Com. John S. Pillsbury, Jr. 
son of John S. Pillsbury, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is home on terminal leave in 
Maple Plain, Minn. An aircraft com- 
bat intelligence officer on the aircraft 
carrier Ticonderoga during its final 
four months of assault upon Japan, 
Com. Pillsbury spent a total of 19 
months overseas. In addition to his 
service on the Ticonderoga, he also 
served overseas with a Liberator 
squadron in the Marshalls and the 
Gilberts. A few days after the sign- 
ing of the surrender, he visited Tokyo 
and found it quite different from 
what it was 10 years ago when he 
visited it on an educational tour. 
After a rest and a duck hunting ex 
pedition, Com. Pillsbury will return 
to his law practice with the firm of 
Faegre & Benson, Minneapolis. 


* 


Memorial services for Capt. Gerald 
Wagstad, miller with the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., when he 
entered services, will be held i 
Osseo, Wis., Oct. 28. Capt. Wagstad 
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has been officially declared dead by 
the war department after being re- 
ported missing in action over France, 
March 3, 1944, as pilot of a B-24 
pomber. Capt. Wagstad went over- 
seas on a highly secret mission. He 
and his crew were presented to the 
King and Queen of England as a 
model crew at their base. For his 
work, Capt. Wagstad received the 
Air Medal, DFC and a Presidential 
Citation. The Purple Heart was 
awarded posthumously. 
* 


From opposite sides of the world, 
the two sons of Harry B. Kelsey, 
comptroller of the Eastern Division 
of General Mills, Inc., met at home 
recently and recounted their war ex- 
periences. S/Sgt Donald Kelsey a 
member of the Eighth Air Force, was 
shot down over Belgium, but man- 
aged to escape to England, although 
all the other members of the crew 
were either killed or captured. Ens. 
Harry B. Kelsey, Jr., arrived home 
on a 30-day leave from Manila. Don- 
ald has received an honorable dis- 
charge, and will enter Notre Dame. 

* 


Com. Arthur R. Helm, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis C. Helm, is home on 
leave in Minneapolis preparing to re- 
tire from active duty in his second 
war. Recently in command of the 
naval air facility at Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, he also served as a navy 
pilot in World War I. Prior to his 
enlistment five years ago, Com. Helm 
was district sales manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. He will receive his final dis- 
charge Feb. 1, 1946. His father is 
vice president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

* 


Back at their jobs with Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., after receiving honorable 
discharges from the armed forces, 
are 10 employees, including Lt. Col. 
Theodore B. Hansen and Lt. Carl R. 
Schenker. Col. Hansen, who spent 
four and a half years in the service, 
much of it in Australia, has returned 
to the doughnut flour department in 
the general office. Lt. Schenker, who 
was assistant export manager when 
he entered mSitary service about 39 
months ago, is back in the Portland 
export office. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


St. Louis, Mo.—The annual fall 
outing and golf tournament of the 
St. Louis Millers Club was held Oct. 
16 at the Glen Echo Country Club 
with favorable weather bringing out 
a larger attendance than usual. 
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The first prize for the blind bogey 
of 70-80 went to Charles Barron; sec- 
ond prize to Clyde Smith. First 
prize for the lowest score on all par 
3’s went to Ralph Taylor, second 
prize to Frank Martin. 

The best poker hand on five blind 
holes was carried off by W. R. Tibbet; 
Frank Bock won second prize. 

Val Prevallet, vice president of the 
Mercantile Bank & Trust Co., was 
elected to membership in the club. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEMISTS, MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A joint meeting of 
the Toronto and Niagara Frontier 
Sections of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and District No. 
8, Association of Operative Millers, 
will be held at Hotel Lafayette on 
Saturday, Oct. 27. The meeting will 
begin with a luncheon at 1:15 o’clock 

The following program will follow 
the luncheon: 

“The Power of Atomic Energy,” by 
Dr. Alex Schwarcmann, director of 
research, Spencer Kellogg & Sons; 
“Analyzing the 1945 Wheat Crop,” 
by George Trum, chemist, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo; “The 
1945-46 Program of the Association 
of Operative Millers,” by Frank 
Ward, Hecker Products Co., chair- 
man of the district organization. 

An open forum will follow presen- 
tation of the addresses. Members of 
the millers’ organization will then 
hold an election of officers to serve 
during 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY GROCERY, BULK 
SALES PLANS COMPLETED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—H. W. Files, 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising, has announced the com- 
pletion of Pillsbury Mills’ postwar 
sales reorganization program with 
the creation of additional grocery and 
bulk products regional headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The consolidation of 13 bulk and 
grocery division offices into regional 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill., New 
York and Buffalo, N. Y., was an- 
nounced recently. 

Mr. Files announced the following 
regional manager appointments: J. 
R. Henderson, bulk, and R. C. Clay- 
ton, grocery, southeast; P. E. 
O’Brien, grocery, southwest, bulk not 
yet assigned; C. C. Smith, bulk, and 
Fred Borries, grocery, Memphis. 

Branch managers and offices are: 
Southwest grocery, Claude Tillma, 
Oklahoma City, Okla; Lance Tar- 











Hard Winter Wheat Running Above 


1944 in Quality; 


The quality of the 1945 winter 
wheat crop marketed in the main 
belt was better than average for the 
period July through September, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports, based on inspection 
of receipts at representative markets. 
Hard red winter wheat is grading 
higher than the 1944 crop and much 
better than average. Soft red win- 
\er wheat, however, is grading con- 
Siderably lower than the good qual- 
ty crop of last season, but is ma- 
lerially higher than average. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the hard 
red winter wheat receipts July 
through September graded No. 2 or 


Soft Wheat Lower 


better, compared with 67% last sea- 
son and 65% for the 1934-43 average. 
Only 6% graded lower than No. 3. 
This compares with 16% in 1944 and 
15% for the average. 

Unfavorable weather with rain 
during harvesting increased the mois- 
ture content in wheat, resulting in 
9% of the receipts grading “tough,” 
compared with only 2% for the same 
period last year and 1% for the 10- 
year average. A considerable quan- 
tity of this high moisture wheat was 
stored on farms and in country ele- 
vators and moved to market in Sep- 
tember, This wheat contained a high 
percentage of damage and some 
musty and sour grain. 





rance, Dallas, Texas; R. J. McHugh, 
St. Louis, Mo; Kenneth Jacobs, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and A. E. Stadler, 
Omaha, Neb. Southwest bulk: Wil- 
liam Ely, Kansas City, and Hugo 
Hannaford, Dallas. 

Southeast grocery: H. B. Taylor, 
manager, and Fred Richie, assistant, 
Richmond, Va; R. C. Clayton, Jack- 
sonville, Fla; Sgt. Ralph Wade, still 
in military service, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southeast bulk: S. O. Powell, Jack- 
sonville; J. S. McKenry, Richmond. 

Memphis grocery: W. G. Harris, 
Memphis. Memphis bulk: C. C. 
Smith, Memphis; J. H. Goodman, 
New Orleans, La. 

Sales staff meetings at all regional 
points recently were held by Mr. 
Files and his assistant, Paul S. Gerot, 
H. J. Patterson, vice president, bulk 
products sales, and Douglas G. An- 
derson, vice president, insite prod- 
ucts sales. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Mankato, Minn.—Walter J. Arnold’ 


has been appointed superintendent of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., C. B. Mc- 
Leod, president of the firm, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Arnold previously was 
employed in the Hastings, Minn., 
plant, of the King Midas Flour Mills. 
He succeeds John Schneider, who 
took over the job temporarily fol- 
lowing the resignation last summer 
of LeRoy B. Frentz. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY PLANNERS 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneso- 
ta Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry will hold a dinner meeting at 
Alverdes Cafe in St. Paul on Oct. 
26 to discuss plans for the annual 
Christmas Party. Elmer Pothen, of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., will give a talk on radar and the 
telephone. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KREUTZ PLANS NEW ACCOUNTS 


Detroit, Mich. — J. M. Kreutz, 
1951 East Ferry Avenue, contem- 
plates taking on additional accounts, 
both as broker and distributor, in the 
flour business. He is a native of 
Poland and speaks several languages. 
His office is in the Grand Trunk 
Terminal Warehouse. 


DEATHS 


W. G. Strutt, 46, milling engineer 
and machinery manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, was killed in an automobile 
accident near Pendleton, Oregon, Oct. 
17. Mr. Strutt, a native of Minneap- 
olis, was with the Hart-Carter Co. for 
many years and two years ago opened 
his own business in Portland. He 
continued to represent the Hart- 
Carter Co., as well as the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. and the Day Co. He 
was widely known in the Pacific coast 
grain, milling, feed and seed indus- 
tries. Survivors include the widow, 
one daughter, and a son, James. 


Mrs. Helen R. Zotter Hyland, 37, 
wife of David K. Hyland, McKeesport, 
Pa., died following a short illness at 
McKeesport Hospital. Mrs. Hyland 
was a member and past president of 
the Ladies Auxiliary, Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and her father, Joseph Zot- 
ter, and her husband were both past 
presidents of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and operators of Zotter’s 
Bakeries, McKeesport. Her husband, 
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J. G. Nellis 


FEED CLUB HEAD — J. G. Nellis, 
Nellis Feed Co., was elected president 
of the Chicago Feed Club at its an- 
nual meeting held Oct. 19 at the 
Morrison Hotel. He succeeds Walter 
N. Jones, Vitality Mills, Inc. Other 
officers named at the meeting were: 
John B. Spaulding, New Century Co., 
vice president; Lee Hammett, West- 
ern Advertising Agency, secretary, 
and W. M. Pearson, Marblehead Lime 
Co., treasurer. The new officers will 
assume office at the January meet- 
ing. 





parents, son, daughter -and one sister 
survive. 


Charles A. Griffith, 70, a milling 
engineer of Indianapolis, Ind., died in 
Kansas. City, Mo., Oct. 18 while on 
an inspection trip. Mr. Griffith had 
been employed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., for 15 years and had in- 
stalled mills in many foreign coun- 
tries in addition to those he installed 
in the United States. 


Frank L. Kirchhoff, 67, owner of 
the Kirchhoff Bakery, Paducah, Ky., 
died Oct. 15 following a stroke. He 
was a former president of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers Association. 


William W. Shotts, 84, for 47 years 
an employee in the Standard Milling 
Co.’s mills in Minneapolis, died Oct. 
19. His widow and two daughters 
survive him. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS, ALLIED TRADES 
GOLFERS GET TROPHIES .| 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Bakers and al- 
lied trades golfers of the Milwaukee 
Bakers Golf Club wound up the 1945 
tournament season with a dinner at 
the Club Bon-Air where _ trophies 
were presented to monthly winners. 

The June trophy, presented by the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., went 
to Henry Fritz, representative of 
Chapman & Smith. The July cup, pre- 
sented by Chapman & Smith, went to 
Harold Dohmeyer, of Dohmeyer Bak- 
ery. 

Louis Yarne, Shorewood baker, won 
both the August and September cups, 
presented by Hobart Sales & Serv- 
ice and Hein Flour & Supply: Co., 
respectively. 

President Al Schwartz of Feder 
Bakery named Clyde Buckles of 
Hobart Sales & Service, Mr, Dohmey- 
er and Mr. Yarne as the nominating 
committee to present a slate of offi- 
cers to the club at the 1946 inaugural 
meeting next spring. 
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Truman Urges 
Co-operation 
in Food Parley 


Quebec, Que.— President Truman 
called upon the newly created Food 
and Agriculture Organization to set 
an example of world co-operation in 
attacking the problem of freeing mil- 
lions from hunger. In a message 
read before the opening conference 
of F.A.O. the American chief execu- 
tive said the agency offers the Unit- 
ed Nations a chance to begin to cul- 
tivate, if not yet to gather, the fruits 
of victory over their Axis enemies. 

Conference proceedings developed 
slowly as delegates and officials avoid- 
ed the discussions which might lead 
to controversy. Tanguy Prigent, 
France’s minister of agriculture, 
pledged the conference that his coun- 
try will join other nations in reliev- 
ing food shortages as soon as its 
agriculture recovers from ravages of 
the war. After naming L. B. Pear- 
son, Canadian ambassador to the 
United States, as its permanent 
chairman, the conference prepared 
to hear technical reports on nutri- 
tion, food production and distribu- 
tion. 


Parliament Approves 
Canada’s Activity 
in Food Conference 


Ottawa, Ont.—Parliament has giv- 
en unanimous approval to Canadian 
participation in the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
established with a view to improving 
living and _ nutritional standards 
throughout the world. A bill author- 
izing participation was passed last 
week by the Commons and the Sen- 
ate and given royal assent, thus as- 
suring the backing of parliament in 
sending delegates to the convention 
at Quebec this week. 

The Canadian minister of agricul- 
ture, J. G. Gardiner, gave assurances 
that there was nothing mandatory in 
the bill. The F.A.O. would have 
power only to make recommenda- 
tions for legislation. Mr. Gardiner 
said the Canadian delegation to the 
Quebec conference would go Ahere 
with no instruction on how to vote. 
They would act in the light of studies 
of problems presented to the con- 
ference. He also stated that it had 
been recommended he should be the 
member of the conference for Canada 
and that Dr. G. S. B. Barton, deputy 
minister of agriculture, be appointed 
as his alternative. 

Associate members include: L. B. 
Pearson, Canadian ambassador to the 
United States; Dr. Georges Bouchard, 
assistant deputy minister of agricul- 
ture; Dr. E. S. Archibald, director 
of experimental farm service; J. G. 
Taggart, chairman of the agriculture 
prices support board; George MclIvor, 
chairman of the Canadian wheat 
board; K. W. Taylor, of the wartime 
prices and trade board, and others. 





Aggressive Program 





(Continued from page 9.) 


the policies adopted by these gov- 
ernments will play an enormously im- 
portant part in the development of 
international trade. In a situation 
of this kind: individuals, no matter 
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who they are, have very little oppor- 
tunity to express themselves direct- 
ly to the representatives of the con- 
ferring governments at the time the 
negotiations are taking place. We 
must of necessity, therefore, depend 
upon our own government representa- 
tives to carry the ball for us. The 
federation’s responsibility lies in the 
direction of acquainting our govern- 
ment representatives with our prob- 
lems, and if we maintain close con- 
tact with and receive the co-opera- 
tion of the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Agriculture, while 
negotiations are going on, we will 
accomplish everything that could 
possibly be done. 

“It will be the federation’s aim 
and objective to impress upon our 
government officials the importance 
of flour as well as wheat in our 
export trade and to secure an even 
break for flour as compared with 
wheat. In addition, it will be our 
aim to do everything humanly pos- 
sible tc warn against actions by 
government agencies which will re- 
act adversely on the future of the 
export flour trade.” 


U. S. Controls Gone 


United States government controls 
over exports of flour are practically 
gone now and it is the expressed 
official desire to return to private 
trade as rapidly as possible. Strict 
controls apply only to former enemy 
countries and pro-axis neutrals and 
also to the Middle East, but this is 
due entirely to the sterling bloc. 

While most European governments 
have purchasing commissions in this 
country and the control of all ship- 
ping space is in their hands, this is 
more or less of a temporary nature. 
Norway is already free, Holland will 
be as soon as a functioning economy 
is worked out in that country. Great 
Britain wants to eliminate the Do- 
minion preference and sterling bloc. 
All indications point to this being 
done if the present loan negotiations 
are satisfactorily concluded. Reports 
likewise indicate that European gov- 
ernments are also anxious to return 
to private trade as soon as a fair 
and equitable distribution can be 
guaranteed under the private trade 
system. 

In addition to building up favor- 
able sentiment for export trade 
among our own government officials, 
millers can be helpful, Mr. Fakler 
advises, by contacting the foreign 
purchasing commissions and also 
their former flour connections abroad 
to encourage the purchase of flour 
and a return to private trade at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“It is our opinion,” Mr. Fakler 
says, “that flour can be sold now 
by millers to some of these missions 
and purchasing agencies. Millers 
should follow the same _ personal 
energetic sales, merchandising and 
service policies here and abroad both 
for the present and the future that 
they would follow in acquiring the 
good will and patronage of any pros- 
pective and desired domestic cus- 
tomer. This is an individual mill 
problem, and it cannot be under- 
taken successfully for them by any- 
one else. At the present time, from 
a dollars and cents standpoint, flour 
should have an advantage over wheat 
because of the domestic and export 
subsidies on flour. There are no 
such subsidies on wheat for export. 
Of course, existing tariffs have a 
direct bearing, but these subsidies 
should operate to offset tariff -ad- 
vantages to some extent.” 

The future of export trade in 


American wheat flour is understood 
to be inextricably a part of the prob- 
lem of over-all world trade. For- 
eign exchange and the lack of Amer- 
ican dollars with which to buy 
American goods is the most impor- 
tant factor at the moment. The 
first step in getting world trade off 
dead center appears to be the nego- 
tiation of financial arrangements so 
that the wheels of foreign industry 
can be put in motion. The British 
have recognized this by sending over 
some of their key men to work out 
basic financial arrangements be- 
tween our government and theirs. 
Washington is in the midst of that 
right now. The results of these nego- 
tiations will probably serve as the 
precedent for other countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The next step will be the devel- 
opment and negotiation of over-all 
commercial policies. These policies 
will be translated into reality by 
means of commercial and trade ar- 
rangements and treaties, dealing with 
tariffs, trade barriers of one kind and 
another, Empire preferences, etc. 
These events are not expected to 
happen overnight, or even in months. 

Mr. Mallon, in his recommenda- 
tion to Mr. McKenzie, made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The road for 
Herman Fakler and Bill McArthur 
is long and rough. The industry 
must be patient, sympathetic and co- 
operative. Let us hope the milling 
industry will be understanding of the 
difficult problems involved and not 
expect the impossible.” 


Present Export Situation 


Some 12,000,000 sacks of private 
trade export flour were shipped in 
the 12-month period ending Aug. 31, 
1945. This is the largest volume of 
private trade business the industry 
has done since 1939. In that year 
some 15,000,000 sacks were shipped. 
The Netherlands, China and the Phil- 
ippines were then heavy buyers, all 
of which trade was subsequently lost 
due to the war. 

The year 1939 was the biggest ex- 
port year following 1931, but some 
of that business was influenced by 
the war and, therefore, could not 
be considered normal or permanent. 

In the year ending Aug. 31, 1945, 
Latin-American business increased 
4,000,000 sacks over the same pre- 
ceding period. Although quite gen- 
eral, the big increases were in Cuba, 








UNLOADING—Workers unload Aus- 
tralian flour from rail tracks at the 
United Stafes army warehouses on 
the outskirts of Melbourne. The fork 
lift and pallet system of warehous- 
ing was used for the first time in 
Australia during World War II, eas- 
ing the manpower shortage and facili- 
tating the handling of subsistence. 
Supplies moved over the Australian 
railroads without payment. 
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Brazil and Venezuela. The crop fai). 
ure in Argentina contributed to this 
increase particularly in Brazil ang 
the rice shortage caused greater con. 
sumption in Cuba, but in the main 
it was due to the large number of 
American dollars available in aj 
Latin-American countries. This jg 
considered an excellent example of 
what can happen if dollars are on 
hand with which to do the buying, 

In addition to Latin America 
there has been a little private busi. 
ness in Africa and the Atlantic js. 
lands during the war. This has held 
reasonably steady in the face of ship. 
ping difficulties and has increased 
in the past year. It is anticipated 
that this business will increase fur. 
ther since the countries involved are 
heavy exporters to the United States 
and, therefore, should not be affected 
by a shortage of dollars. 


Trading With Philippines 


Private trade is now definitely re. 
established in the Philippines. Busj- 
ness is being done under difficulties, 
Warehouses are practically non-exist. 
ent. Transportation, both truck and 
inter-island, is most inadequate, but 
by the end of the year importers 
expect to be able to handle their 
prewar volume. 

Europe and China hold the secret 
of whether the milling industry is 
going to be able to build a perma- 
nently increased export business. The 
chances in Europe are probably only 
fair at best while in China they are 
good, although no doubt it will take 
some time for this to develop. 

Throughout the thirties a high de- 
gree of self-sufficiency developed in 
Europe along with high tariff walls 
and trade barriers. Only time and 
the developments of the Internation- 
al Commercial Conference, now 
scheduled for June, 1946, will tell 
the extent to which these are to be 
eliminated. 

China presents a somewhat differ- 
ent situation. There is strong sus- 
picion that Japanese influence was a 
potent factor in the milling picture 
in China. If true, those influences 
are now gone along with 50% of the 
milling capacity of Japan. Japan 
under any circumstances has ceased 
to be a factor and this country’s 
problem will be one chiefly of dollar 
exchange and tariffs. 

The following is an up-to-date pic- 
ture of the various countries in 
which hopes for an increase lie: 

United Kingdom. This was a 3- 
000,000-sack market for us before the 
Dominion preference became effec- 
tive. It is reported that Britain will 
buy up to 12,000,000 sacks from us 
during this crop year. It is now buy- 
ing, but because the British food 
mission is not set up to buy direct 
from mills procurement is made 
through our government. 

There is said to be no chance for 
private trade in Britain until the 
present financial negotiations are sat- 
isfactorily concluded and, even ther, 
the return may be gradual. 

Egypt and the Middle East. Re 
quests for offers are received al 
most daily. The countries are in the 
sterling area and funds are frozen. 
Nothing can be done, it is believed, 
until London eases up or eliminates 
the sterling bloc. 

Flour is still under FEA license 
to these countries. They are the 
only ones to which this applies, & 
cept former enemy. countries and pro 
axis neutrals such as Spain and Ar 
gentina and their possessions. 

Norway. Private flour trade 
now being done. Sales and purchases 
are arranged between mill and agen 
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and then the actual purchase is con- 
frmed by Statens Kornforrtning, the 
four monopoly in Oslo. Notice of 
the transaction is given the Royal 
Norwegian Purchasing Agency in 
New York and it is instructed to ap- 
prove shipping space. With the pos- 
sible exception of the arrangement 
of shipping space, this is as it was 
before the war and is quite satis- 
factory. 

Denmark. Wheat is being import- 
ed, flour is not. Dollars are short. 
The country has a substantial milling 
industry. Its flour self-sufficiency 
was very high before the war and 
so far there are no indications of 
a market here. 

The Netherlands. At its height, 
this was a market only slightly small- 
er than Britain, and our best Euro- 
pean market immediately preceding 
the war. It is now importing wheat 
to supply its strong milling industry. 
The purchasing commission is buying 
some flour for the East Indies and 
will a little later buy for Holland. 

Some commodities have already 
been returned to private trade. Flour, 
being the foundation of the Dutch 
food necessities, will be one of the 
last to be released from. government 
control. Reports indicate that the 
Dutch are strongly private-trade 
minded and it is thought and expect- 
ed that we will be able to re-estab- 
lish a permanent market here. 

Belgium. At best this is a small 
market and now completely blocked 
out due mainly to lack of dollars. 
Imports are controlled by import per- 
mits and exchange permits. Under 
present conditions the Belgian gov- 
ernment feels it has to proceed en- 
tirely through its purchasing com- 
missions. It has taken some wheat 
but no flour. 

France. This country never was 
what could be called a market for 
our flour and there is no chance of 
its becoming one. 

Spain. Although under license, a 
few small sales occasionally are per- 
mitted to move to Spain, but that 
country never was a market and 
there is little likelihood that it ever 
will be. 

Sweden. Because Sweden was al- 
most entirely self-sufficient during 
the thirties, there are no indications 
now that there will be any change. 

Finland. A 750,000-sack market 
in 1930, Finland took practically 
nothing in the late thirties. No in- 
formation is available as to present 
prospects except that there is a 
shortage of dollars. There may be 
possibilities if exchange problems can 
be solved. 

China was a 4,000,000-sack mar- 
ket in 1939 and a_ 5,500,000-sack 
market in 1929. Shipping space for 
private trade is opening up in No- 
vember and will be available from 
then on. No reports have been re- 
ceived from old agents and as yet 
no information is at hand as to bank- 
ing facilities: It is common knowl- 
edge, however, that China has no 
dollars and future private trade de- 
Pends upon the loans: that will be 
made, China offers the greatest po- 
tential possibilities of any country 
ut no one can now say when pri- 
vate trade will start. UNRRA has a 
huge program mapped out and, al- 
though now buying some flour, can- 
hot put the full program into effect 
until more money is appropriated. 


Over-All Trade Problem 
_ During the late thirties. the milling 
industry of the United States «was 
Producing approximately 200,000,000 
sacks annually. In view of avail- 
able milling capacity, this was not a 
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healthy condition. According to a 
survey made for the government 
earlier this year, we now have a 
maximum potential capacity of 300,- 
000,000 sacks. This figure includes 
idle capacity brought back to life 
by the war which can hardly be ex- 
pected to remain alive. 

It is considered reasonable that the 
industry should be sound and healthy 
on a production of 250,000,000 sacks. 
Such an operation is believed to be 
well within the realm of possibility 
and definitely not an impossibility. 

Present per capita consumption of 
flour in this country is estimated to 
be 163 lbs in 1945. There are 139,- 
000,000 people, who create a poten- 
tial domestic market for 226,500,000 
sacks. Our exports are now 12,000,- 
000 sacks, with fair-to-good possi- 
bilities of increasing to 24,000,000. 
If they do so increase and if the 
domestic consumption holds up, a 
250,000,000-sack production is con- 
sidered an excellent possibility. 

The industry’s need for increased 
production is directly tied in to the 
wheat surplus problem. If a flour 
production of 250,000,000 sacks can 
be built up it would account for 
587,500,000 bus of wheat, This, to- 
gether with the following 1930-39 
averages: wheat fed on farms, 111,- 
000,000 bus; wheat exports 16,000,- 
000 bus, and wheat for seed 83,- 
000,000, would require 797,500,000 
bus as compared with the 1930-39 
average annual wheat production of 
745,575,000 bus. Wheat exports 
should exceed the average of the 
thirties but under no circumstances, 
Mr. Fakler believes, can one foresee 
such exports as being less than in 
the former period: _,He concludes: 

“It should be borne in mind that 
what we are considering here mainly 
is the long-time future for foreign 
trade in wheat flour, and not only 
the emergency situation with which 
we are confronted at the present 
time. Many of the things which are 
taking place now are of a temporary 
character. Large exportations of 
wheat at this time are designed to 
get specific and emergency situations 
abroad and are not expected to con- 
tinue in such volume beyond some 
time next spring. Flour can and 
should also play an important part in 
meeting these emergencies, but what 
is going on now is not necessarily 
a pattern for the future. 

“The creation and maintenance of 
foreign markets for wheat flour cre- 
ates a permanent and continuing 
market for American wheat. The 
high quality of American flour brands 
encourages. their continued use by 
the foreign baker and tonsumer. For- 
eign buyers come to have confidence 
in American millers and in their abil- 
ity to produce flour from American 
wheat which will perform uniformly 
and satisfactorily in baking. This 
confidence in the performance of 
American flour creates a permanent 
and steady demand for American 
wheat in the form of flour. This is 
of direct benefit to the wheat. pro- 
ducer, to the grain trade and to -the 
milling industry. "3 

“The industry should not-: expect 
miracles. There are very ‘definite 
limitations to what the federation 
and the export association or anyone 

else acting for the industry..can. do. 
We can attempt and we will at- 
tempt to the best of our ability to 
create a favorable atmosphere for 
the exportation of wheat flour. But 
this will not necessarily bring the 
buyer to the seller: The séller-must 
still do an energetic merchandising 
job and create a demand. for his 
particular product.” 





— 


USDA Flour Specialist 
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flour exports they will be found 
equally co-operative—so they say. 

The position of USDA _ grain spe- 
cialists must be studied in light of 
foreign conditions. Foreign agents 
here are predominantly grain people, 
and it is a fair conclusion that their 
principals abroad are also grain- 
minded men. Consequently, when 
our USDA officials meet with these 
foreign principals they are meeting 
with men who think primarily in 
terms of grain rather than in terms 
of flour. 

In reviewing these conditions it 
seems only fair to presume that our 
representatives abroad must accept 
proposals largely on their face value 
and that it~is beyond their power to 
insist that a certain quantity of 
wheat be taken as flour. The de- 
mand for flour must come from the 
buyer, and when, ‘as recently, a for- 
eign government official told flour 
milling industry officials that his gov- 
ernment understood that our mills 
could not make deliveries except for 
several months ahead, it would ap- 
pear that the flour milling industry 
may in some small part itself be re- 
sponsible for the inarticualteness of 
foreign flour buyers. 

An analysis of. the duties of the 
officials in the USDA grain branch 
will reveal that there is no distinct 
category of that agency which is con- 
cerned solely with flour in the same 
way that Walter Berger functions 
for feed. The name “grain branch” 
in itself excludes flour except as a 
by-product. The title “feed branch” 
positively identifies that . function 
without equivocation, yet the flour 
milling industry, which will convert 
nearly 600,000,000 bus of wheat into 
flour annually, is not dignified with 
more than secondary recognition. 

Export contracts between the mill- 
ing industry and USDA officials have 
in the recent past been weakened by 
controversies over government red 
tape and the involved subsidy pay- 
ments, size of programs and strato- 
spheric State Department policies 
which overlook the impact on the ex- 
porting miller. 

Another admitted weakness of the 
flour industry is its failure to imple- 
ment its export association with fa- 
cilities to cope with the problem in- 
volved. If, as Herman Fakler says 
in his report on conditions, the export 
market can at best be expected to 
attain a level of 24,000,000 sacks an- 
nually, this volume of business is 
insignificant when compared with a 
huge domestic consumption level 
nearly 10 times greater. But it is 
pointed out that the milling indus- 
try must decide if that ratio is a 
fair comparison between the impor- 
tance of the two markets. Certain- 
ly, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, it would seem, as declared, 
that: the milling industry has con- 
sidered: the export--market a step- 
child which will never amount to 
much and must be borne with suf- 
ferance. 

Private trade circles here see Mr. 
Fakler embarked on an: enterprise 
which will have to be built from the 
blueprint stage. Government °agén- 
cies will have to be educated to a 
flour-mindedness; foreign contacts 
will have to be revitalized and stimu- 
lated; international trade agreements 
will have to be*watched, particularly 
in refer@hce to. the United Kingdom, 
to assure that tariff barriers do not 
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effectively halt flour exports before 
they start. 

’ Mr. Fakler has been detailed as 
an export sales manager on a grand 
scale but without the advantage of 
an up-to-date survey of markets. He 
had been given a pile of flour to sell 
by an industry that wants the busi- 
ness yet does not know who the im- 
portant buyers are now or will be 
later. 

The private grain trade emphat- 
ically states that it sees.no conflict 
of interest between the milling in- 
dustry and itself. It asserts no de- 
sire to monopolize the export mar- 
ket to the disadvantage of the do- 
mestic flour miller. Frequently the 
‘grain trader and the flour miller are 
one and the same person. As the 
flour industry export program un- 
folds it seems not unlikely that the 
grain trade and milling industry rep- 
resentatives will be working co-oper- 
atively for a common goal. 





Awareness of Need 
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the war again made it strong, and it 
was called upon to produce more 
than at any time in its history. To- 
day we are exporting nothing, as 
private trade, to the above countries. 
Our old connections in such countries 
as the Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Belgium and Norway now 
wish to buy, however,. but are not 
permitted to do so by their own gov- 
ernments. Such governments, at the 
moment, are interested only in wheat, 
and that as government business. 

“According to the press, most cof 
the last named countries are now 
seeking loans or financial assistance 
of some type in order to rehabilitate 
their economies. Is it not proper 
and consistent for you, as a govern- 
ment Official involved in such nego- 
tiations, to insist that countries 
which are to receive assistance from 
us open up their markets to Ameri- 
can industry? 

“The ‘milling problem is funda- 
mentally the same as that of other 
industries. We differ only in that 
we tie directly in to the wheat farm 
problem. Wheat as wheat has little, 
if any, value as food; its food value 
comes as the result of a mill proc- 
essing it into usable commodities. 
Flour mills are the buyers, directly 
or ultimately, of the farmers’ wheat. 
If the mills prosper, the wheat farm- 
ers will prosper. Neither can pros- 
per, however, unless foreign markets 
are opened up for our surplus prod- 
ucts. 

“It seems logical to believe that — 
our government now has an oppor- 
tunity to insist that trade be re- 
established, and we respectfully ask 
that you do whatever you can to 
assist in solving this very serious sit- 
uation.” 

This letter also was sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of State and the Federal--Re- 
serve Board. apa 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. E. MARX TO ADDRESS 
PRODUCTION GROUP 


New York, N. ¥—Victor E. Marx 
of. the American Dry.Milk Institute, 
will ‘talk.on “The Value of -Milk in 
Bakery Products” before the Metro- 
politan Production Men’s Club Nov. 
5. The usual general discussian on an- 
nual phases of bakery operation -also 
will be held. Dinner will precede the 
meeting at the George Washington 
Hotel. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The draggy condition of 
flour sales continues, with buyers showing 
little interest and only a moderate in- 
clination on the part of millers to sell. 
Except for a fair run of family flour busi- 
ness to the Southeast and some bookings 
made to the Department of Agriculture 
for export early last week, volume of 
trade remained generally dull. 

Sales of hard winter wheat mills aver- 
aged 28% of capacity, compared with 35% 
in the preceding week and 15% a year 
ago. Early in the week the volume of 
bookings was a little better than toward 
the end, a reflection partly of the govern- 
ment sales. 

Bakers generally were not much inter- 
ested in flour, despite the prospect that 
the subsidy might be withdrawn at almost 
any time as it was in the case of butter. 
They are fairly well covered for their 
needs in the next three months or so 
and most of them are wary of wartime 
price levels and fearful of potential in- 
ventory losses. Then, too, present bread 
price levels are pinching the bread baker 
and that situation does not afford a favor- 
able background for heavy flour buying. 
Most buyers foresee a4 chance of a some- 
what higher subsidy in November and are 
willing to wait. 

The result of this situation was only 
occasional bakery sales, mostly in moderate 
lots, although one large eastern chain took 
a modest round lot, probably on an at- 
tractive offering where shipping directions 
were needed. 

Family flour trade was fair, with some 
buyers coming in for nearby needs where a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy is followed. 

The expanded wartime outlet for clears 
continued to keep the market in balanced 
condition despite the heavy rate of mill 
operations, but offerings were a bit freer. 
Feed mixer takings remained heavy. 

A moderate but steady business con- 
tinued in the export line, and lots of 1,000 
sacks and up were booked to numerous 
Latin-American markets. Heavy inquiry 
for large lots of flour continued to come 
from Brazil for delivery at the port of 
Santos. These have persisted for some 
time, but mills cannot obtain shipping 
space to that congested port, and conse- 
quently refuse to put such orders on the 
books. Netherlands Purchasing Commis- 
sion booked some flour for the Dutch East 
Indies. Inquiry for quotations on Philip- 
pine and Chinese possibilities for move- 
ment from the Gulf continues to reach 
mills also. 

Soft wheat flour interest was light also, 
with most buyers reluctant to purchase at 
present levels and hopeful of easier price 
levels next month. 

Production activity continued at a high 
rate, close to mill capacity at most mar- 
kets. Mils have been turning out flour 
at a rate far in excess of sales for many 
weeks, and there is now more pressure 
necessary to continue the flow of shipping 
directions needed to maintain present op- 
erating levels. Unless new factors enter 
the picture, rate of activity may begin to 
slump hereafter. 

Quotations Oct. 20: established brands of 
family flour $4.25@4.45, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.35@3.41, standard patent $3.30@3.35, 
straight grade $3.25@3.31, first clears $3.15 
@3.25, second clears and low grade $2.85 
@3; soft winter short patent $3.45@3.55, 
cake flour $4.15@4.25, standard grade $3.30 
@3.35. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, 3 quiet, 10 slow and 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Following several weeks 
of good sales records, business slumped 
this week and averaged 18% compared 


with 89% the previous week and 20% a 
year ago. Family buyers took 65% of 


bookings and bakers 35%. Operations av- 


eraged 85% compared with 87% a week 
ago and 77% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged. Quotations, sacks, delivered 


Oklahoma rate points Oct. 20: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4@4.33; soft wheat short 
patent $4@4.33, standard patent $3.90@ 
4.13; bakers short patent $3.75, bakers 
standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Flour sales in the Omaha area 
decreased considerably last week. Some 
firms reported that they were two weeks 
behind on their orders and that the slow 
sales period gave them the needed ehance 


to eateh up. Several mills reported no 
sales. 
Production continued at a rapid pace. 


The majority of plants operated on a full- 
time and over-time basis. 

Quotations remeined the same as last 
week. For Oct. 20, they were: family 
short patents $4.05, standard patent $3.75, 
bakers short patents $3.41, high protein 


$3.31, fancy clears $3.05, low grade clears 
$2.85. 

Wichita: Sales last week ran from 20 
to 100% of capacity. Directions, ranging 
from 75 to 120% of capacity, showed a 
decline from the previous week. Mills 


were reported operating from 75 to 100% 
of capacity, with an average of 93%. 





Hutchinson: Business stagnant last’ week. 
Inquiry was negligible and very little flour 
was booked. Buyers again marking time, 
hoping for the favorable prices which 
would develop, with an increase in the 
subsidy. Shipping directions were slightly 
retarded by mills’ inapiiity to fill out mixed 
cars for the family trade and by the now 
ended dock strike. 

Salina: Demand continues draggy with 
mills running steadily on old business. 
Shipping directions are exceptionally good. 

Texas: With millers in the squeeze be- 
tween wheat costs and flour ceilings, and 
purchasers seeing no incentive to buying 
much ahead of current needs, the trade 
and the millers are equally indifferent and 
volume of sales continues meager, 10 or 
15% of capacity and practically all family 
flour; though there is a trickle of. export 
business to the Islands through long-estab- 
lished channels. Operations remain at full 
practicable capacity, with labor none too 
plentiful, but not a problem. Quotations 
Oct. 20: 100s, extra high patent $3.90@ 
4.20, high patent $3.40@3.70, standard bak- 
ers, under .44% ash $3.52 (ceiling), first 
clears $3.15@3.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The flour market last week 
was very spotted, the majority of buyers 
apparently holding off until the Novem- 
ber subsidy is announced. At that, how- 
ever, a fair sprinkling of small-lot orders 
was booked, along with two 40,000-bag lots. 
All told, northwestern spring wheat mills 
sold approximately 40% of their capacity, 


compared with 41% a week earlier, and 
67% a year ago. 
Inquiry for high protein spring clears 


is holding up remarkably well, with avail- 
able spot supplies limited. Several of the 
larger mills report a noticeable falling off 
in shipping directions. Many bakers evi- 
dently have all the flour on hand they can 
conveniently handle, and are asking mills 
to delay shipments on instructions already 
filed, 

There is steady 
of flour from Brazil, 
export business reported. The political 
unrest in Venezuela has caused importers 
there to cancel shipping directions on flour 
bought, and mills have been requested 
to halt shipments in transit, if possible. 

Quotations Oct. 23: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


inquiry for small lots 
but this is the only 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: No flour 
bookings of importance, and no activity 
looked for until usual end-of-the-month 
buying sets in. Most mills, however, un- 
able to take care of day-to-day demand 
for millfeed. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour trade continued quiet last 
week. Buyers showed very little interest 
and only a moderate amount of business 
was placed, Sales were of the replace- 
ment type and only enough to fill up 
holes. Shipping directions, however, con- 
tinued good. Not much activity occurred 
in family flour last week. Sales were scat- 
tered and in small lots, but deliveries 
continued good. Quotations Oct. 20: spring 
top patent $3.52@3.57, standard patent $3.42 
@3.47, first clear $3.24@3.40, second clear 
2, family flour $4.51; hard winter short 
patent $3.57, 95% patent $3.47, first clear 
$2.82@3.17, soft winter short patent $3.50 
@4.31, standard patent $3.40@4.06, first 
clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported new busi- 
ness rather light last week. Conditions 
surrounding the market are such that buy- 
ers and sellers alike prefer te wait be- 
fore making further commitments. Or- 
ders placed on the books consisted of 
small lots for prompt to 120 days’ ship- 
ment by bakers, family trade and blenders. 


There were no large orders of record. 
Clears are very strong and in good de- 
mand at close to ceiling with offerings 


extremely small. Jobbers advise no change 
in the situation of. recent date. Bakers 
are only taking care of their wants for 
the immediate future. A slight improve- 
ment developed in shortening, but no change 
occurred in the sugar supply. 

Central states mills are finding very lit- 
tle interest on the part of buyers. Out- 
side of a few scattering orders from the 
trade in general, bookings are scarce. Prices 
remain at the ceiling. 

Quotations Oct. 20: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight 
$3.80, family short patent $4.35, straight 
and 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.66@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Millers are busy operating plants 
at as near capacity as labor conditions 
will permit, but new sales of flour bave 
come virtually to a standstill, except for 
occasional accommodations to established 
customers in need of fill-in orders. Millers 
are well booked up for about as much and 
as long as they dare take on, apd further- 
more they are in a squeeze on prices. 
Both millers and buyers have been hold- 





ing off on further commitments waiting 
for possible future subsidy developments. 
Suspension of buying gives millers a chance 
to lighten their load of forward bookings. 

Cleveland: Demand for family flour con- 
tinues very brisk, but bakers. have been 
complaining that the demand for baked 
goods has. fallen off. A great many in- 
dustrial plants are idle and many men 
unemployed causes the décline in the de- 
mand for baked goods. 

Mills are asking ceiling prices for high 
gluten patent flour and first clears, Short 
patent and standard flour can be bought 
10c under the ceiling. 

Mills are not anxious for new business 
and most of them are 10 days to two 
weeks behind in shipments. 

The sugar situation in this territory is 
becoming more complicated, but fats are 
more plentiful, 

Quotations Oct. 20: high gluten $3.86, 
spring short patent $3.73, standard spring 
$3.60, first clear $3.45; hard winter short 
patent $3.70, standard $3.60; soft wheat 
short patent $4.53, standard $3.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour continue very 
light. Both family and bakery trade are 
well booked for the time being. Mills are 
crowded with shipping directions. Clears 
are up 5c and supplies are light. Quota- 
tions Oct. 20, cottons: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.50; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% 
patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft winter 
short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: With buyers amply supplied 
for current and nearby flour needs, there 
is no incentive to purchase at. existing 
levels. Sales are therefore confined chiefly 
to fill-in lots where prices are somewhat 
below mill ceilings, but as mills are not 
pushing sales, and are, for the most part, 
behind in their deliveries, the total volume 
is not heavy. The scarcity of clears gives 
them prominence, but their prices are 
nearly equal to standard patents and where 
mills are offering, they find takers even 
at the top of the price range. This is 
true of both northwestern and southwest- 
ern flours. Other scarce grades are spring 
high glutens and cake grades. The em- 
bargo on export flour to this port has 
given some of the mills a little chance to 
eatch up on their back deliveries. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 
$3.45@3.65; southwestern’ short patents 
$3.80@3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, 
clears $3.40@3.60; soft winter straights, 
Penn. $3.65@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 


Boston: Neither buyers nor sellers are 
greatly interested in new flour commit- 
ments in view of the market situation. 


Mill attitude is that cash wheat strength 
offsets the October subsidy increase to the 
point where conversion margins are un- 
satisfactory, so they are offering, if at all, 
at ceiling prices. While they are not let- 
ting regular buyers go without flour when 
actually needed, they are not pressing for 
sales. Meanwhile, buyers in general are 
well covered, usually up to 90 days, and 
see no reason to be interested until and 
unless some market reaction develops. The 
only matter for consideration at the mo- 
ment is the probable subsidy rate for No- 
vember, and no ‘change in the slow buying 
pace is expected during the rest of this 
month. Shipping directions are somewhat 
slower and mills are catching up in their 
shipments. Quotations Oct. 20: spring high 
glutens $3.95@3.97, short patent $3.85@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77, first clear 
$3.46@3.48; southwestern short patent $3.85 
@3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77; Texas 
short patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent 
$3.75@3.77; soft winter patent $3.88@3.90, 
straights $3.73@3.75, clears $3.63@3.65. 
Philadelphia: The market for flour main- 
tains a firm undertone. Activity, however, 
in regular trade channels is praetically 
at a standstill. Bakers’ needs are covered 
ahead for a considerable period, as a result 






of moderate to liberal purchases during 
the past few months. With prices of hard 
wheat types crowding ceilings, there ig ho 
incentive to increase commitments. On the 
other hand, mills are either withdrawing 
offers, or selling very sparingly, due to 
advancing costs, which have not been com. 
pensated for by the October subsidy ~ aq. 
vance. It is believed that a further gy). 
stantial. increase in the subsidy will jp 
necessary if wheat prices hold around preg. 
ent levels for the balance of the month 
Shipping directions from the regular traq, 
continue active and shipments stil] ap, 
quite backward. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring wheat shor 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.74 
3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; har 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.704 
3.73; soft winter straights, nearby $3.4; 
@ 3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour bookings continue smal 
and no material change has taken plac 
in the market, Little or no improvemen 
is noted in the demand. With prices con. 
tinuing to hold around ceilings, there js 
little inducement to buy. One mill repre. 
sentative reported a 2,500-bag flour gale 
last week. Most bakers are well supplied 
and both the trade and mill representatives 
are hopeful of an increased subsidy jy 
November, Contradictory reports preva 
concerning sales of family flour, some rep. 
resentatives stating they have made goo 
sales since Oct. 1 and others stating they 
have experienced no improvement since 
the last of September. Clears are strong, 


Some mills are behind in shipments, but 
the majority of bakers and jobbers stat. 
shipping conditions are satisfactory. Direc. 
tions continue good. 

Quotations Oct. 20: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.65@ 


3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.784@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.9), 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 


$4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.71@3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 

Nashville: Local and nearby mills and 
brokers indicate that new sales of flow 
this week are limited to a few carload 
lots, principally patents, for immediate or 
nearby shipment. Buyers do not want 
to pay the present high prices for flow 


and as a result, no bookings of any siz 
are reported, The consensus is that the sub- 
sidy might be raised next month, which 
would lower prices and this is _ believed 
to be curtailing sales to some extent. How- 
ever, most buyers are carrying moderate 
stocks which will meet their requirements 
until there is definite relief in the _ short- 
ening situation. Bakers picked up the 
usual day-to-day lot of flour. Outbound 
shipments to merchants, jobbers and whole- 
salers in the South and Southwest range 
from fair to good. Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations Oct. 2): 
soft wheat cake flour $4.69; soft wheat 
cake flour, not over .41% ash $4.02; soft 
wheat cake flour, .41% or more ash $3.79 
short patent family flour $5.10@5.20, stand- 
ard patent $4.95@5.10, straight $4.70@ 
4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Pacific Northwest mills more 
encouraged over export possibilities. More 
space has been fixed to the Philippines, 


with another ship a month, and steamship 
Kong- 


lines are offering space for Hong 
Shanghai. Some flour was reported sold 
last week to the Dutch East Indies. This 


flour will go on the Hong Kong-Shanghai 
ship, and further sales are expected as 
soon as ships are placed. Hawaiian book- 
ings have been increased, with a_ small 
amount of Central and South Americal 
business. Domestic bookings were smalle! 
last week, due to sharp advances in the 
wheat market. However, domestic buyers 
are fairly well covered. 

Quotations Oct, 20: 


9 


all Montana $3.67 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
. 


(Canadian quotations 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring first patent .......-..... $3.52@3.57 $...@3.44 §$... soe Be eee $...@3.80 
Spring standard patent ........ ie ) Rae | 5 RAS eee -2-@3.50 ... @3.7 
Spring first elear .............. 3.24@3.40 3.00@3.10 ...@... ...@... ..-@3il 
Hard winter short patent ..... ---@3.57 ...@... 3.85@8.41 ...@3.50 + @3.80 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... +++ @3.47 04 es 3.30@3.35 3.50@3.55 ...@37l 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.82@3.17 ee an 3.15@3.25 2.85@3.35 + @3.85 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.50@4.31 ~-@... 3.45@3.55 -»@4,05 .@3.0 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.40@4.06 ...@... 3.30@3.35 ...@4.35 ...@. 
Soft winter first clear ......... 2.90@3.15 Pe ee -+e@... 3.32@3.75 - @3.10 
De a rere rrery & 4,.20@4.38 4.00@4.10 ...@... .-@4.82 @4.5" 
MT ons pc kv any acne 3.60@3.93 3.30@3.45 ...@...° ...@4.32 @ 4.00 
SS SEO ihce dsc evbeaes ot ee | kee ++ @3.99 3.98 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland ft Nashville 
Gyving Gemt PAtEGt nes cccveces tt$...@8.95 $8.80@3.83 $3.85@3.87 $.,.@3.73 $...@- 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.66 @ 3.75 ttt ttt 3.75 @3.77 --- @3.60 ...@- 
CO ee Par 3.45@3.65 $.55@3.60 3.46@3.48 .. @3.45 -@ 
Hard winter short patent ....... 3.80@3.85 3.80@3.83 3.86@3.87 --@3.70 @. 
Hard winter 96% patent ....... 3.70@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 -»@3.60 -@. 
Hard winter first clear ........ meee igned rex oe eA eo@ ss @..- 
Seft winter short patent ...... ‘ ‘e -+-@... 3,88@3.90 .-@4.53 ...@4.09 
Soft winter straight ..... seeeee 8.66@3.75 *3.45@3.50 3.73@3.75 ..@3.50 4.70@4.9 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).: 172.79 i Sy | sare aay. & 
Soft winter first clear .......... 23D ... 20e@... 3.63@8,.65 ...@.., 4.25@4.5 
Rye flour, white .........-.-+., 4.§0@4.65 4.56@4.65 ...@... 4.20@4.30 .Q@- 
Rye flour, dark .....--sereeeeee tt: Feet?) LT eer, see ae .@. 
Semeiing, No. 1: .......0-..6% ; 00s S08 - 5 BF08 oe eck ee Oi @ 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeé 
Family patent ......$...@... $..+@ «ss Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@6.20 
Soft winter straight... ...@... ...@... Spring second patent? ...@4.40 ..-.@4.8 
ee SroSneTe (ao Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ..-@+ 
Dakota std. patent... ...@... «..@... Spring oxports§. .... ...@11.36 ...@+" 
Montana std. patent. ...@... ...@... Optario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@+" 
Ontario exports§ ... ...@6.25 ..-@: 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 98-Ib cotton 


§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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h gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers $3.38, 


hig topping $3.35, cake $3.90, pastry 


wa ple $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
1.38, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$3.05, cracked wheat $3.05. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





aerannes 
yoronto-Montreal; Canadian flour mills 
are booked up solidly until the end of 
November. The British Ministry of Food 
would take more flour if they could get 
it, but capacity limits the amount avail- 
able. No price has as yet been set by 


the Canadian wheat board for December, 
put plenty of orders are pending for that 
month as soon as the price is known. The 
chief difficulty now in the exporting field 
is the scarcity of boats for shipping. The 
strike of dockyard workers in Great Britain 
js holding up the unloading of boats on 
the other side and the return of these 
to Canadian and United States ports. Some 
new business was placed by the British 
West Indies during the week. Domestic 
trade in flour goes steadily along with 
requirements promptly cared for. 


buyers’ 

Gellings prevail in home markets and the 
export price is fixed by the Canadian wheat 
poard. ‘(Quotations Oct. 20: for export, gov- 


ernment regulation flour $11.35 per 280 
ibs, Atlantic winter ports; top patents for 


use in Canada, $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c ex- 
tra where cartage is performed. 


The winter wheat flour market is slow. 


Domestic buyers are well supplied. It 
is difficult to get shipping instructions 
on export contracts. No new business is 
reported. At the present level of equal- 
ization fee, namely $1.50 bbl, the price 


of winters is too high to attract any large 
volume of business in the British West 
Indies, at present the principal export mar- 
ket for this flour. Prices are at the ceil- 
ing. Quotations Oct. 20: standard grades 
of soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis; for export 

86.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of $1.50. 

Ontario winter wheat is moving slowly 
to market. Mills are fairly well supplied 
with this grain in the meantime, but do 
not like to see deliveries slowing up as they 


know there will be scarcity later in the 
season, Prices are the ceiling. Quotations 
Oct. 20: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal 


freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
four last week was equivalent to about 
1,000,000 bus of wheat and there was no 
indication that any of this was for the 
United Kingdom. Further amounts were 
sold to the West Indies, Philippines, New- 
foundland, and the United States. The lat- 
ter was apparently a small amount of low 
grade flour for feed purposes. Domestic 
trade continues good and all supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations Oct. 20: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia bound- 


ary, $5.20 cottons, second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: A heavy volume of inquiries 


continues to pour into export flour offices 
here from Manila seeking any grade of 
four available. Most of these queries come 
from brokers who never before engaged 
in the flour game and as a result little 
attention is being paid to them, since ex- 
porters are unable to find enough space 
even to take care of old customers’ re- 


quirements. 
No shipping space for flour to Manila will 


be available here this month it is learned, 
but a boat is booked for November and 
possibly another one on berth in Decem- 


ber, Prospects of shipping space for Cen- 
tral and South American countries are im- 


proving, but so far no actual flour sales 
to that territory have been reported. 

The sharp scarcity in supplies of short- 
ening, added to the reduced sugar ration, 


8 now being plainly felt in domestic flour 


sales in this territory. Housewives’ pur- 
chases have shown a sharp decline and 
even the smaller bakers, who turned to 
cakes and pies from bread making some 
ume ago, are now buying less flour. In 
many cases these smaller operators are 
oly baking a few times a week as they 
receive supplies of shortening. As regards 
the big bread manufacturers they are sim- 
bly using a little less shortening. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is 


suffering largely in the small bakery de- 


mand, Price, however, is unchanged at 
‘00 to the trade. In the hard wheat 
srinds, cash ear quotations for cotton 98’s 
are: first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
, vitamin B $4.90. 


a 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: No abatement is evident in 


— for millfeed, but inquiry for ground 
Ape: and other ground grains has tapered 
mas last two weeks. The trade would 
oul take some of the -latter if it 
bert get it in mixed cars with millfeed. 
take wt enough millfeed is being made to 
plie care of regular trade, and spot sup- 

S are as limited as ever. Even for 





and taeetvery, mills have nothing to offer, 
the pres do not anticipate any change -in 
“rat. uation as long as millfeed remains 
Celine the cheapest item on the feed Hist. 
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with heavy mixed car trade with 
taking substantial amounts of feed, 
other business going in mixed cars 
with ground wheat and _ clears. Prices 
firm at ceiling $36.50, and mills say they 
could sell at top prices far ahead. 


Oklahoma City: Brisk sales reported with 
a continuance of scant supplies, No change 
in prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads fer 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: 
$1.90. 


Omaha: Demand as strong as it has been 
for many weeks. Some firms say it ap- 
pears stronger. Supply remains short. Pro- 
duction is good. Prices unchanged; $36.50 
carlot, $37.50 l.c.l., ceiling. 


Wichita: Demand continues heavy, with 
supply very inadequate. Situation is tighter 
than ever, with no signs of better condi- 
tions. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
straight cars $36.50; mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand continues broad and 
insistent, but straight car buyers able to 
get little. Heavy shipments of flour to 
the family trade must be filled out with 
feed and virtually the entire output went 
into mixed cars. Quotations: bran, mill 
run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City 
basis. 


Fort Worth: Demand 


put, 
flour 
and 


continues far in 


excess of all available supplies, regardless 
of heavy production. Quotations: ceiling, 
carlots, wheat and grey shorts $42.20, 


sacked, delivered TCP; in 
ton higher. 

Toledo: Unchanged, still at ceiling levels 
for all kinds of milifeed, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. 
Toledo, grabbed up so quickly as to leave 
one wondering how much could be sold 
if it were available and at what price 
if there were no ceiling. 

Cleveland: No perceptible change in the 
feed market, demand is in excess of the 
supply all at ceiling prices, truckers ob- 
taining the lion’s share of all feed avail- 
able. Quotations: spring bran, hard win- 
ter bran, standard. middlings and red dog, 
all $42.90 per ton. 

Buffalo: While output of 
tinues at record proportions, 
is far in excess of supplies. 
Quotations: all varieties 
carlots. 

Boston: Demand continues strong but 
supply is extremely tight and offerings 
small. Some mixed cars reported as far 
ahead as late in 1946. Users are willing 
to take ground grains or any other feeds 
that are available. Scarcity of corn con- 
tinues to aggravate the overall supply situ- 
ation. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog, all $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is good and the 
market is firm, with supplies small. Quota- 
tions: std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red 
dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Demand continues to exceed 
supplies o1fered with everything at ceiling 
prices and nothing new offered. Jobbers 
how anticipating good crop of corn to 
reach market in next two weeks and af- 
ford relief. Wheat, oats continue plentiful. 
More barley offered. All oil meals off 
market. Ceiling price, bran $44.85, but 
rarely are stocks available. 

Nashville: The demand continues to ex- 
ceed the supply. Very few offerings made. 
Prices, when available, are at the ceiling 
on bran and shorts from $43.30@44.30 ton, 


mixed cars $1 


millfeeds con- 
demand still 
Trend is firm. 
$41.55, straight 


f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Supply exceeded by demand de- 
spite fact that mills are operating to 
capacity seven days per week, . Situation 
remains tight, with calls for millfeed from 
coast unsupplied due to local demand. 


red bran and mill run, blend- 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, ceiling; 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Toronto: Demand heavy and all offerings 
quickly absorbéd. Supplies are really in- 
sufficient for requirements although pro- 
duction is greater than ever before in the 
history of the _ trade. At ceiling prices 
millfeed is cheap. Limited quantities only 
allowed to be exported. Quotations Oct. 20: 
domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand is good with all types 
wanted for shipment to eastern Canada. 
A few small lots are going from Alberta 
mills to British Columbia. There are lit- 
tle or no sales of these feeds in the three 
prairie provinces, but the ‘western run 
is moving freely to consumer markets. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 


Quotations: 
ed, white and 


shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: Domestic picture remains 


about unchanged. Demand is just a shade 
easier due to the open fall and this has 
resulted in slightly higher stocks on hand 
in dealers’ warehouses. However, since 
western flour mills are all working to ca-- 
pacity and increased orders are expected 
almost. immediately for winter feeding, 
strict rationing of all sales will be con- 
tinued. There is little or no prospect of 
any outside supplies of corn being avail- 
able this winter, according to leading im- 
porters. The reason is that costs of South 
American corn ‘would be much too high 
due to the scarcity of freight space. South 
Africa, which in previous years was a 
big supplier of this market, is completely 
out of the picture now and in fact is im- 
porting corn for its own population. Prices 
are unchanged, cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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What is your occupation? 


Ours is flour and 
flour marketing. 


There is not enough time in one day 
to give you the opportunity to do 
everything right. 


You probably are a bread, cracker 
or cake baker, and have multiple 
production and sales problems to 


answer hourly. 


We suggest you pass to us the trou- 
bles and time consuming job of buy- 
ing your flour. That is all we do, and 
in doing it for you many of your busy 
hours will be released for something 


else. 


KELLY-ERICKSON COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 


> 


The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 
much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 


Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 


Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 


o no = 


. Discourage children from using your Mill or 
Elevator property as a playground. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
Vv 


HELP WANTED 














“HERE IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY” 


For an ambitious man, 28 to 40, 
to be assistant sales manager of 
a 4,000 cwt. Central States flour 
mill, to receive a substantial in- 
come within the first few years 
if his efforts show results. 


He will be given increased re- 
sponsibility as quickly as he 
demonstrates ability to handle it. 
He should have some flour sell- 
ing experience, good education, 
good habits and character. If 
you think you qualify for this 
position, write in detail about 
yourself. Your letter. will be 
considered confidential. Address 
7581, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 West Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 








EXPORT MANAGER WANTED 


A small group of interior southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat flour mills 
have an opening for export man with 
flour experience in Latin-American 
and European markets. Knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese highly de- 
sirable. - Full-time position—Perma- 
nent. Give full experience, nation- 
ality, and indication of compensation 
expected in application. Address 
7561, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 








BAKER - EDITOR 


Experienced bakery production or bak- 
ery service men who feel an inclina- 
tion to make trade journalism a career 
are invited to address 7526, The North- 
western Miller. Men in their twenties 
preferred. Journalistic training or ex- 
perience not required but given high 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- 
cational background, occupation, ex- 
perience, personal characteristics and 
salary expected. Photo and references 
helpful. 








WANTED—FLOUR MILLER FOR 200-BBL 
soft wheat mill located in western New 
York. Address reply to 7570, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Give 
age, experience and expected salary. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST, FOR CON- 
trol work in large corn mill. In reply 
give full details as to. experience, salary 
expected, etc. Address 7562, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
bd 


FOR SALE— WELL LOCATED 600-CWT 
flour mill and elevator and feed mill 
in Southwest hard wheat section. Abund- 
ance of local wheat, and acreage being 
increased over last year. Approved gov- 
ernment storage. Wholesale and retail 
business established for years. Salesmen, 
trucks and efficient help to handle oper- 
ations. Address 7572, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY 
v 


WANTED 10 SECTION PLANSIFTER 
with a capacity of 1,500 Ibs per hour. 
Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind. 

















Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
6 13 20 
Five mills 33,756. 35,686 32,693 *22,959 


*Four mills. 


FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, 
for flour and other food 
products, are available at 
our cooper shops, which 
are strategically located 
throughout the Southern 
States. 


Please Write or Wire 


The J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 38; ALABAMA 








ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE 1,000-BBL 
mills in Kansas has opening for miller, 
daylight shift only. Premium pay for 
man capable of taking full responsibility 
and executing superintendent’s orders. 
Overtime pay included. Modern city con- 
veniently located, good churches and 
schools and living quarters available. Re- 
plies confidential. Answer 7582, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


———— 


STREET 








RYE PRODUCTS 


October 23, 1945 


* Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in. 

spection division Oct. 19, 1945, and fe. 

ceipts and shipments during the past week, 





Minneapolis: Trade still very indifferent. 
Eastern ‘buyers acknowledge their stocks 
are light, but they content themselves with 
buying a car at a time. No disposition 
shown to book ahead, although millers 
think contracting cannot much longer be 
deferred. Arrivals of grain fairly heavy, 
but premiums hold firm, with No. 2 rye on 
spot commanding 12@15c bu over the De- 
cember option, according to weight. Pure 
white rye flour is quoted at $4@4.10 cwt, 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.90@4, pure dark $3.30@3.45, with going 


market around $4.50 for pure white at 
New York. 
New York: Only light sales are reported 


in rye flour as buyers shear off from the 
present levels. Quotations: pure white pat- 
ents $4.50@ 4.65. 

Chicago: Only a moderate amount of 
business was done in rye flour last week. 
Sales scattered and mainly in small amounts. 
Directions fair; white patent rye $4.20@ 
4.38, medium $4.10@4.28, dark $3.60@3.93. 

St. Louis: Prices 9c higher last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions slow. Pure 
white flour $4.82, medium $4.72, dark $4.32, 
rye meal $4.57. 

Cleveland: Very little change in the rye 
flour market this past week, early advance 
in rye grain Saturday, Oct. 13, was elimi- 
nated by Oct. 18. Bakers and jobbers 
are buying rye flour very sparingly. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye flour $4.20@4.30, 
medium rye flour $4.10@4.20. 

Pittsburgh: Prices are higher. Only a 
made 


few scattered sales continue to be 
owing to higher prices on rye flour. Per- 
sistent reports that rye flour stocks are 


running extremely low stimulate hope larg- 
er rye flour sales will be made in the 
near future. Rye flour, fancy white $4.55 
@4.65, medium $4.45@ 4.55. 

Philadelphia: The strength in rye flour 
continues unabated and prices show a fur- 
ther upward trend. Buyers, however, are 
cautious and operating only as impelled 
by immediate necessity. Offerings are only 


moderate. White patent $4.55@4.65. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $4.36, medium 
dark $4.40, Wisconsin pure straight $5.07, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.33. 
Buffalo: Demand good. Supply is good. 
Trend is firm. Quotations, cottons: white 
$4.50, medium $4.40, dark $4. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Demand for rolled oats and 
Fall buying is up to nor- 
these mills are now 
are at ceiling levels, 
rolled oats $3.15 bag 
mixed cars; oatmeal, 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 


Toronto: 
oatmeal is strong. 
mal or better and 
quite busy. Prices 
Quotations Oct. 20: 
of 80 Ibs, coiton, in 
in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand 
oatmeal continues to 
steady improvement with the return of 
colder weather, and domestic sales have 
been on a fair scale with mill output fair- 
ly easily absorbed. A rumor that some ex- 
port business had been worked last week 
was not confirmed. Quotations: rolled oats, 


oats and 
slow but 


for rolled 
show a 


in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the threé prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 





in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














Semi-public ter- * 
minals. ...... 33,240. 1,252 11,638 6 999 

Private terminals oe - 35 3 

Potala. .cccecss 33,240 1.252 6,904 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 9,932 ae 722 109 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VEUOPS 2c scave 6,299 755 104 
OCRGPCMED «...5-s vs 1,878 
Prince Rupert 659 ‘ 
WeRBOEED,, 6 6 tt.0 50 518 

UME. Bn 0s0.0-98 52,527 1,252 13,149 7,119 

Year ago 55,306 1,457 14,160 15,31) 


Receipts during week— 




















Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,840 221 2,772 2,704 
Pacific seaboard. 953 es 15 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Om Gi¥, w2ccse 22 ay 77 85 
(| Tea 8,815 221 2,864 2 864 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
DMS cic evaees 9,747 40 
BORE. wasn roces 17 a 
Pacific seaboard. 1,304 ro 8 { 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
rarer 166 ner 10 { 
vy’ | pare rercra ers 11,235 40 1,976 2,209 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 19, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 84,923 1,299 17,703 15,575 
Pacific seaboard. 6,360 1,052 150 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
| Ae 315 ait 786 116 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 19, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 101,535 1,395 17,907 11,597 
Pacific seaboard. 10,907 ‘> 725 50 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GPR GIG, cess 4,362 ny" 17 19 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending -Oct. 13, 1945, and Oct. 14, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000s 


omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— e—in bond— 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

13 14 13 14 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
WORE nceces 164,248 196,133 17,728 20,644 
CONN pode nse 4,677 5,718 as 0 aus 
ORB sicsoces 47,852 18,936 3,618 1,039 
BVO wicccsscs 4,527 13,633 se 677 
oy ae ee 24,197 28,389 559 323 
Flaxseed 4,227 3,432 ioe il 
Soybeans 537 2,132 : ves 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in parel- 
theses): wheat, 161,000 (631,000) bus; corn, 
1,000 (260,000); soybeans, none (238,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 15 

















Oct. ‘22 at $4.75 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
packages : $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore ...... 3,245 2a os : 
BGffalo .nsccoes 6,149 2,185 e 1) 
i > 3 ARMOR cccccees 1,499 338 . 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments Pn 0 Ml ea " 169 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at eS hed Lids oe a 102 
the principal distributing centers for the Lakes ....cseees 499 
week ending Oct. 20, in tons, with com- Milwaukee ...... - “6 ‘ pe 
parisons: sage treees ae * 139 aes 
gig A oo wee Philadelphia .... 1,386 a gM 
Minnéapolis ve 19,330 , 18,680 CE ios .05: 15,804 2,831 .. ‘ii 
Kansas City 400 475 4,600 5,050 Het, & 2046...... 14,441 3,407 om. 
Philadelphia 100 320 vee ves , Oct, “26, 2086.... 27,081 -2,881 - 677. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 16 168% 166% 176% 174 166% 165% aoe ocak 17 110 
Oct. 17 - 168% 167% 176% 174% 166% 165% a3 
Oct. 18 .167% . 165% 175% 173% 165% 164% 17 170 
Oct. 19 166%. 164% 175 172% 164% 163% 17 uv 
Oct. 20 167% 165% 175% 173% 165 164% 17! v0 
Oct. 22 167% 166% 175% 4174 165% 163% 472 an 
- CORN: ¢ OATS——— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 16 oes. ee 118 117 oa ut ee 65% 66% 60% Ss 
OR ig es cae 118% 117% 65% 67 60% Oe 
er 2s... ares ea hale 118 116% 68% 65% 53% F 
Oct. 19-.... és 117% 116% 62% 64% ih, a? 
0 ie Pe 118 116% 62% 64% 57% . we 
Oct. 22 118% 117 Bic 63% 65% 58% ol 
RYE FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec, May Dec... Mav 
Oct.°16 ..... 159%. 150% 152 146% aoe ase oe an he see x 
Oct. 17 160% ° 152% 153% 148% . 
Oct. 18 159 160% 151%: 146% , 
Oct. 19 1... 158%. 149% T5L%" 145% ‘ - 
Oct. 20 ....°° 158%. 160% “152%. 146% ° . 
Oct. 22 .... ° 169% ...16T 153% 147% ° 


Oct 








Sale 
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KING 
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WHIT 
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ast week, 


its Barley 


538 6,900 
35 3 
572 6,904 
122 103 
755 106 
149 7,119 
160 15,311 
772 «(2,704 
15 13 
77 84 
S64 2 8% 
855 2,15 
104 4) 
8 4 
10 4 
976 2,202 
703 15,5 
052 1 
786 116 


store and 
s of the 
the week 
14, 1944, 
Office of 
bus (000s 


‘anadian 

in bond— 
i Oct. 
7 14 
15 1944 


728 20,644 


318 1,039 





in store in 
»s for cor- 
. in paren- 
bus; corm, 
238,000). 


States 
res Oct. 13 


Rye Barly 


Duluth 
_ May 
7 170 
72 170 
170 
170 
170 


79 170 
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ec, May 

60% 62% 
624 
60% 
60 

60% 


61 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT « MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








| “SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


500 bbls Capacity 
$300,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











fare | BA yer 70N, 4 
age 
BAG]\ \_4CO, 5 


peain COVER F 
y TRU ines 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Co amaage 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


a 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 





Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
ees 














Early Hecker History 





(Continued from page 31.) 
abandoned in 1931, the equipment being 
sold to Consolidated Products Co. In 
1913 Hecker-Jones-Jewell had built a 
mill in Buffalo. The business and its 
properties became a part of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. in 1999. 

John V. Hecker, son of the founder, 
was president of Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. until poor health compelled 
his retirement in 1897, His death oc- 
curred on Feb. 19, 1924. 

Though deeply engrossed in business 
affairs, John Hecker, the founder, took 
an equally deep interest in civic affairs. 
Through his various political activities 
as a Democrat, always fighting the bat- 
tles of people against vested interests 
of hs time, he became intimately ac- 
quainted with many of the then out- 
standing figures such as George William 
Curtis, A. T. Stewart, Charles A. Dana, 
Horace Greeley and others of like cali- 
ber, and all regarded him highly for his 
many sterling qualities. 

In 1854 Mr. Hecker was elected a 
member of the board of aldermen. Lat- 
er he became a member of the board of 
education and continued for many years 
his interest in the social, educational 
and religious life of the city. In 1857 
he purchased the Churchman, and made 
it the organ for the Episcopal Church. 
He was a staunch Episcopalian, in spite 
of the fact that his brother Isaac was 
the founder of the Catholic order of the 
Paulist Fathers. John Hecker himself, 
however, had a tendency toward high 
church ritualism, and in a_ collegiate 
school for boys which he founded had 
a surpliced choir, and maintained other 
forms which excited considerable com- 
ment at the time. 

In 1863, although he was no doubt 
elected alderman, the ruling political 
ring refused to seat him, and he got out 
an injunction against it which did much 
to bring out the iniquity of its rule. 
In 1865 he was nominated for mayor by 
the Citizens’ Association and ran inde- 
pendently, but was defeated. He con- 
tinued to be busily engaged in his vari- 
ous enterprises until his death in 1874. 

No less instrumental in the founding 
of the business was brother George, and 
both the bakery and mills had a num- 
ber of mechanical improvements due 
chiefly to his genius. 

During the panic of 1857 the Heck- 
ers started the custom of giving away 
loaves of bread at their bakery, and the 
daily bread line there often numbered 
hundreds. In the same year John in- 
augurated New York’s charity ball, the 
receipts from which went to the poor. 

No member of the Hecker family is 
represented in today’s executive roster 
of the successor company. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMING EVENTS 


Oct, 25-26.— Michigan Associated Feed 
Men, annual nutritional school at the Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing, Mich; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John A. Krusoe. 

Oct. 29-30.—Central Retail Feed Associ- 
ation Victory convention at Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis; executive secretary, David 
K. Steenbergh, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Room 
525, Milwaukee 2. 

March 10-13, 1946.—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, national meeting at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec- 
retary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood 
Ave., Chicago. 

March 25-26, 1946—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, national convention at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIll;, secretary, 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, 1135 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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We have contributed 
to the 
American Bakers’ 
Foundation. 


—SINCE 1877—- 


FLOUR 


Flour sales insurance for wholesale 
distributor — that’s SNOBUDDY. 
It’s the kind of flour that makes an 
instant hit in the kitchen .. . the kind 
that makes new friends easily. And 
that is important now with the speed 


up in population shifting. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








UDDY™ 
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SINCE I8OI 3 ~ 0 y E 
THE LEADING NAME as / = 





Makers of 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


and. These Famous 


Look Names ae 
edase fe These Cetcbrater enor oGivie “ TONIK WHEAT Gee 
GLENORA FAMOUS Eton ttre 


BUFFALO is 
Mills at 


ocive none. ~=6 The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED jones ror wun 


ALL CODES WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


USED MONTREAL CANADA . MEDICINE HAT 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





nee . 


Head te RI RGR so * Cable 
Office— q sit ie : Address— 
Toronto, ae P ; “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario x rt : we Toronto, 
: sie leie € Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














Octo 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY ° THREE STARS _ ee 


On the Saint John River, 84 miles from 


Y its mouth, Fredericton is an educational 
A DA @ R M e K R iF | KY G centre surrounded by rich farming 
i \ country. It is the chief commercial 


centre in the interior of the Province. 





Fine old trees, wide lawns and solid 











































































IAM buildings characterize this city which had 
GREAT WEST aha: peasy wok 
— tecture which makes Fredericton famous. 
a BATT L E Industrially, Fredericton is closely 
MAITLAND py SE 
province. 
HURON RF geo los ye Raped 
Semeruk & Wonters and Schermer 
UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ee 
| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So —>Ff 
JUTE 4 x q 
wre BAGS coro [yz 
. BAGS . BAGS 
: I o- Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f -. 
-? = Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
: 
; BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND’”’ 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
;, Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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- WINNIPEG 














rate at se gobs oe 





tp iil ® 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ell 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 























































Export Flour 
CANADIAN Grain Shippers “All Risks’’ 
SP RING WHEAT FLOUR Domestic and Export ae; a a on 
TORONTO ELEVATORS | stir=rsston™ 
r 1 
ROLLED OATS LIMITED Naser Hier amee 
Toronto Canada Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
OATMEAL R. : PRAT T F. 0, THOMPSON C0. LTD. ( 
xp orter Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS APPLETON & COX, INC., 
6% King Street, Eust i a .. York , 
TORONTO, CANAD. 5 aia tales Raat 
: SULLIVAN & KENNEDY ye L 
member: wre Parefea3 | GOATSWORTH & COOPER | /“ 
orters LIMITED 
apey our Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal - Cable , 
TORONTO 1, CANADA Grain and a 





Mills Limited 





A 
rN 
CEREAL CUTTERS . Feeds rr 


52 
Exporters S; 


l 
TORONTO, CANADA ee 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON S 

WINNIPEG - RONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL « MONCTON Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
: i f Standard the world over for cutting 

' h TREAL = RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 






6 ” ie a7 A ALL 
HASTINGS nun cna CABLE CODES 
Montreal a. USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








n 
Lae 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


| ¥ © 











ron 
| 
| 
| 


LIMITED 


Waders 1nd Importers 





Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 






























Since a? 


da “Mes ‘Mickardson 6 JOS 


Sale erchoste ihianers ied Exporters 


L/ , WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








— —— 


== == «> 
a ie 
































LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
a 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT ST Ban GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
= Elevators in Manitoba. HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. . 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. hs Prey ee 459 ) a ee “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Winnipeg, Manitoba ~ Only 11 Miles from New York City Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Main Offices: 


0 - COAST 





19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 


Two NEAT Little 
Packaging Jobs! 


ooo? 

~~, oe? Tension packets are built to meet 
* ee? the specific requirements for 

foods, seeds, small parts, mer- 

chandise, etc. Sometimes mois- 

ture proof, often dust proof—they 

TENSION protect their contents always, and 
KNOWS HOW! do a real advertising job, too 


‘TENSION ENVELOPE (e):3) 
959 CON AW Wy Ab Als 2 RO) =) SOLOy 


Harrison 0092 
Main 0547 


Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED . 








“Yhe 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANGAS +. . ag = 





KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 





“How do you manage if the tele- 
phone rings while you are in the 
bathtub?” asked Mr. Dee. 

“Why,” replied Mr. Dee, “I never 
take a bath unless my wife is calling 
some friend, then of course I have 
ample time to finish.” 


¢$¢¢ 


American Visitor: Why don’t they 
show a comedy instead of this scene? 

English Host: Oh, they neyer show 
comedies at the movies in England 
on Saturday night. They’re afraid 
they’ll cause laughter in the churches 
the next day. 


¢¢¢ 


Rambling in the hills of Aberdeen- 
shire, a visitor from the south was 
overtaken by a sudden mist. 

For hours he wandered helplessly, 
calling out at intervals: “Help! I’m 
lost.” 

He was just about giving up all 
hope of rescue when a voice hailed 
him out of the unknown. 

“Ay, I’m hearin’ ye,” it said, “but 
what’s the reward for findin’ ye?” 


¢¢¢ 


First Wife: Does your husband 
play cards for money? 

Second One: I don’t think so, but 
those who play with him do. 


¢¢¢ 


Mr. Brown: You look disappointed 
with that parcel the postman has 
brought you. 

Mrs. Brown: Yes. I saw an adver- 
tisement for a device that was guar- 
anteed to keep down gasoline bills, so 
I wrote for one. 

And what have they sent you? 

A paperweight. 


¢?¢¢ 


Mother: I hope that: your room- 
mate at the training school is a nice 
boy, Robert. 

Robert: Judge for yourself, Mom. 
The other night he barked his shins 
on a chair in the dark, and I heard 
him say, “Oh, the perversity of in- 
animate objects!” 


¢¢¢ 


Two negro boys were having an 
argument about ghosts. One of them 
claimed to have seen a ghost the 
night before. 

“What was dis here gos’ doin’ when 
you las’ seen him?” asked the doubt- 
ing one. 

“Jes’ fallin’ behin’, mistah; fallin’ 
behin’.”—Ohio Motorist. 


¢¢¢ 


Doctor: You must not give your 
husband strong coffee. It makes him 
too excited. 

Wife: But, my goodness, you should 
see how excited he gets when I give 
him weak coffee. 


¢$¢¢ 


I want some grapes for my sick 
husband.. Do you know if any poison 
has been sprayed on these you have? 

Grocer: ‘No, ma’am; you'll have to 
get that at the druggist’s.” 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 





A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn H]_OUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 





Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, | 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 
| 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: Coventry,’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS" 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





FEEDSTUFF 


—The Feedman’s 





| 
| 
| 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘GraIns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Represented in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Austria and Belgium. 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY: 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “‘Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrPLomA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiip,’’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


AMSTERDAM 
Minneapolis 


E. W. Bouwman cS L. 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Kirchheiner 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank ‘of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





Letabi. hed 1099 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo’’ and ‘Mobil’ 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 








W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
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weekly a Seer COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry Solicit first-class Mill Connections vari h pigaetd 
| Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
Low Grades and sail sg nd Clears S. R. STRISIK CO. Francis M. Franco 
7 our ere jolicited 
| Millfeed Ths Mev Gabnietemne Flour Mill Agents FLOUR 
- 8. JOSEPH: CO., INC. 8940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Exch NEW YORK Prod 
Minneapolis, Minn. Cable Addrean: “Cameuns” nce Exchange roduce Exchange, NEW YORK 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


a 


—— 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 



































Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














tee 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


bag - of FEED S of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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Milling Wheat > 


From the rich RP 
fields of Nebraska «\ 


Selected for millers Pa 


IS 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 


Phone ATlantic 2900 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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a N-A Representative is not just a “front-office” caller 
— you're more likely to find him, with flour on his shoes, out 
in the mill or up in the laboratory. He’s a practical man and 
he’s there to give you the benefit of his and N-A’s nation- 


wide experience. 

So why not call on him, when you have problems in 
maturing, processing or enriching? He and his products 
— Agene, Novadelox and N-Richment-A — are always at 


your service, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


GENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 «© NEW JERSEY 





‘““’The first word in a war 1s 
spoken by the guns—but the 


last word has always been 


spoken by bread.” 
... Herbert Hoover 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *© MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICAQ 

















